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Gigli 


Whose New York Recital Is Scheduled for October 19, at Carnepie 
Hall, Immediately Followin3 His San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Opera Season and Just Prior to His Metropolitan Opera Appearances. 
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CARL M. ROEDER’S SUMMER CLASS. 
Carl M. Roeder’s six weeks’ course in piano playing at Barrington, Mass., was highly 
gratifying in every respect. 
Ruth Schaub won the open (highest class) gold medal in this vear’s Music Week contest, 
and Doris C. Frerichs, another talented pupil (seated on the wall), captured the Bamberger 
two years’ scholarship last May. A program at the Barrington School on August 10 con- 
tained such interesting items as works for two pianos by Mozart and Saint-Saéns, played 
by Edith Schiller, Florence Samuels, Robert Gillman and Leonard Gillman, also solos by 
lassic and modern composers played by the foregoing as well as by Polly Olcott and 
Doris Frerichs. 


SILVIO SCIONTI, 
pianist, whose winter season begins with a 
master class to be conducted at the Mem- 
phis Conservatory of Music from October 7 
to November Mr. Scionti will be heard 
in that city in concert on October 12. This 
active pertod of Mr. Scionti’s follows close 
on a strenuous master class season which he 
onducted at the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago this past summer during 
which time Mr. Scionti was so busy he did 
not even have Sundays to himself. The feu 
weeks’ which the pianist 


vacation enjoyed 


with Stell Andersen 
wor k for 


were spent m Canada 
his companion in the two-pian 
which these artists have become 


Uwe 


Puom 


The accompanying snapshot shows some of the students. 


ISSAY DOBROWEN, 
who will be guest conductor with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra next Janu- 
ary, February, March and April, pictured 
catching cod in Norway, between his Oslo 
Philharmonic concerts before the King. 
Young Dobrowen thinks his father is some 
fisherman. 


GEORGE LIEBLING, 





SUMMER CLASS OF HORATIO CONNELL, 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. From left to right: Arthur Holmgren, Eugene 
Ramey, Alfred de Long, Albert Mahler, Horatio Connell, Daniel 
Healy, Elisabeth Westmoreland, Rose Bampton and Florence Irons 
Mr. Cennell is a member of the voice department of the Curtis Insti 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. (Harold Wagner photo.) 
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distinguished composer-pianist, one of the few 
surviving Liszt pupils, who has returned to the 
concert platform after a prolonged absence made 
necessary by a street car accident in San Fran- 
cisco. During his long convalescence he has been 
living in Hollywood, busily composing and teach- 
ing. KFI, Hollywood's most important broad- 
casting station, has arranged with Liebling to 
play a weekly program of piano solos for them 
during the season 


OTTOKAR BARTIK, 


by professional pianists and teachers who recently celebrated his birthday (a la American) in Czechoslovakia. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bartik will return soon to New York. 
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MARION KAHN 
COACH ACCOMPANIST 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





J. H. DUVAL 


Now hey Oe Euro) 
Address: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Returninc to New York IN SepTemMBer 
707 Carnegie Hall 


VOICE SPECIALIST ann OPERA COACH 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HEN RIETTE, MICHELSON 


after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses 

Sherman uare Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 

Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


Member of Footy 7 rm Coes of Musical Art, 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


tudio: 
Steinway Hall, 113 Want s7th Se., 
140 East 19th St., New York 


ity 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


New York City 
Cit 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vio_inist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 


for Concerts. Ci 


Member of American String Recher Available 





Symphony Orchest 
3335 Steuben pg pg ne 


Tel: Olinville 8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: ing & F 


w York. Tele 
Phila. “Studio: 2107 


one Circle 3930 


alnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the yy 4 Institute of Musical Art 
ridays, 138 West 58th St., 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. 

1 Adrian Ave., New York 


Y. 


Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


f the Juilliard Music S 

Suis: Course at Barrin 
Barrington, ‘ass. 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


choo 


Studios: New 


on School, Great 


York 


Faculty a of the Institute of - cra, Art 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Specialist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: 


Penn: 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 7128 





MME. GINA ae 
VIAFORA 
Formerly ge Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
dorsed by world’s greatest artists 
310 West 79th Street 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


En 
Studios: 


ew York 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv GiseLtta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart F 5 
of Harrisburg, 


Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 








Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
2634 and Humboldt 





1425 Broadway, N. 


Y. 


1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


way, New York 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

Write for tickets 

ue. hg? Studios, 


1425 Broadway, 
Tel. Penn. 2634 





No Instrument used 


Lessons given showing salient 


N. Y. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Audubon 3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
Boag, . 5 full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
lephone: Rhinelander 8623 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON- IRVINE 
VOICE—PIAN 
TD ale A READING 


CCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 


: New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Seherwentes Liszt and 
ro Leipzig. . Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony and 
Composition 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: 6625 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Chiidren 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, ae W. 57th S St., New York 
rsdays Only 
Will ee. pele Violin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Grapuate Courses 
in 
4 Piano Crass Instruction 
Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 


160 West 73rd Street, 
Trafalgar 6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 

New York Phone: Circle 0187 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ll. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

NEILSEN, GEORGES  _rcmamsiatmte de 
LYDIA LYPKOVSK 

132 West 74th Street : 

Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


ALICE 


: ew York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful tasting and 
Concertizing in 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
hone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 

English, French and German Song repertory 
West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





or FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





Go. JULIUS 

Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





as GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 








M*E® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





QOr== JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 





Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


PILLOIS 6°". ance" 


J 
A 
Cc FRENCH COMPOSER—TEACHER 
3 Diction Applied to Singing 
E 





INTENSIVE PREPARATION FOR RecITALs 


Studio: 100 Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Tel. Bronxville 5613 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 
Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising = 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, California 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally Tecognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: Hotel 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 





’ MARGOLIS st 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





“Net all may become Artists, but everyone can 
taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yocai music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher of Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th &., New York Phone: Circle 4468 


Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


WEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 


Studio: 170 West 89th St., New York 
Phone: Schuyler 7160 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Telephone Rhinelander 1750 
Studio: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
y TEACHER OF VOICE 
¢ New 
Phone: Penn. 2634 and Traf. 8939 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 W. 
N. Y. 
Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
a idence Hotel Buckingham, 101 W 
DEEL ENE EIT, 
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Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg-, Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 


Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN sTUDIO | 
XPONENT oN PROF. LEOPO 
255 West 90th St. cc Tel. gieote 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phiia~ Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


wom MO WE acing 


Tel. 2165 Endicott 

















166 W. 72nd St., New York City. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing’’ etc, 

New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
STUDIO8 {rbtadeiphe: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 























Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
mplete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Chur 
sor West 79th St., New York City Tel.: Susquehanna Tier 








Soloist St. Bartholomew’s Church 
Tel. Susq. 3549 or Susq. 4500 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
51 St. 
Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Circle 1617 
Member of Faculty 
1 St., New York Tel. Circle 6810 
4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


28 East 70th St., New York 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
‘SWIFT 
| 
1425 Broadway York 
HARPIST 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


Onerr=< 





SERGEI 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
9020 Circle 





MR. and MRS. 


Henry Hoen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: = Steinway oe. 113 W. 67th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 





Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 


Opera — Concert — Oratorie 


Wabash 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


Sty! ~~ 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel.: PENN 2634 


1435 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
8907 





BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opers, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET £. MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, 





Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


euscea ow eure 
Columbia School of an 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Cl 

Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


4, 





Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. 
gt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Blidg., Los Angeles, 








Cal. 


MINTZ 


" SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 236 West 70th St., New York City 
Trafalgar 7232 By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 
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K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union 
Theological Seminary. 
Director of the School x pomendl _ of Union Theo- 


logical Semin: 
412 Fifth yt New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 








ical Interpretations for Young People 


Address: Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
N. Y. City 


Address—15 West 11th St., 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 








Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LECTURE RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 

610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 





Studio: 





Soprano 


Concerts 


{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Hil. 


: HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





MARGERY MAXWELL 
SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA C 
Seneca Hotel ‘ Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 








SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Superman Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, 








N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TEACHER OF MANY PROMINENT PIANISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


mun CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 














Sanb detto del Tronto, italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
New York Secretary: Ida ee 
71 West 47th 8t., N. Y. hone 3813 Bryant 


DANIELL 


M 

A 

ae _ VOICE BUILDER 
E Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 





Studios: 








Sus. 9155 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recommended by Rach- 
maninoff, Serafin and Koussevi 
Hote) Ansonia, B’way & 173d St., New York 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 





Studio: 
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Metropolitan Opera Season Opens October 27 


Flying Dutchman to Be First Revival, Followed by The Fair at Sorot- 
chinsk and Le Preziose Ridicole—Boccaccio and Peter Ibbetsen 
to Be Given Later—Maria Ranzow and Hans Clemens 
Added to Roster of Newly Engaged Artists. 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza an- 
nounces that Aida will usher in the season 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company on Oc- 
tober 27, with Maria Mueller and Martinelli 
featured. Others in the cast will include De 
Luca, Karin Branzell and Ezio Pinza; Tullio 
Serafin will conduct. 

The season at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn will open on October 28 with La 
Boheme, and Lucrezia Bori, Nanette Guil- 
ford, Edward Johnson, Antonio Scotti and 
Leon Rothier will be in the cast. Vincenzo 
Bellezza will conduct. 

In Philadelphia, also on October 28, La 
Gioconda will be heard with Rosa Ponselle, 
Julia Claussen, Gladys Swarthout, Gigli, 
Giuseppe Danise and Tancredi Pasero, Mr. 
Serafin conducting. 

The season’s first revival will be Wagner’s 
Flying Dutchman, in German, which Artur 
Bodanzky will conduct. This work will also 
serve as the debut of the bass, Ivar Andresen, 
and Hans Clemens, tenor. Maria Jeritza, 
Marion Telva, Rudolf Laubenthal, Friedrich 
Schorr will be in the cast. The new scenery 
for this opera has been designed and painted 
by Serge Soudeikine. This opera has not 
been heard at the Metropolitan in twenty- 
two years. 

On November 21, at a special matinee, 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, will be given. 
In the cast will be Rosa Ponselle and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli. The conductor will be 
Tullio Serafin; the chorus master, Giulio 
Setti; and stage director, Ernst Lert. 

Toward the end of November it is planned 
to offer Moussorgsky’s three act opera, The 
Fair at Sorotchinsk, after Gogol. The con- 
ductor will be Tullio Serafin; the chorus 
master, Giulio Setti, and the stage director, 
Ernst Lert. The choreography will be by 
Rosina Galli, and the scenes and costumes by 
Soudeikine. 

Lattuada’s Le Preziose 


Ridicole, which 


was presented last year in Italy for the first 
time anywhere, will have its American 
premiere the early part of December. Bori 
will be in the cast. 

Toward the beginning of January will be 
given Boccaccio, by Suppe, with Maria 
Jeritza in the title role; the conductor will 
be Artur Bodanzky, and ‘the new scenery has 
been designed by Joseph Urban. 

Deems Taylor’s new work, Peter Ibbetsen, 
will be presented early in January, and Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza stated that in all probability 
Miss Bori, Edward Johnson and Lawrence 
Tibbett will be in the cast. 

Lily Pons, new coloratura, will make her 
debut the last part of December, but no 
definite time has been set for the debuts of 
Myrna Sharlow and Beatrice Belkin. Other 
newcomers will be Claudio Frigerio, bari- 
tone; Olga Didur, soprano, daughter of 
Adamo Didur, who has been associated with 
the company for many years; Maria Ranzow, 
mezzo-soprano, and Hans Clemens, tenor. 

When asked when William Tell and Iris 
would be given the genial impresario said, 
“not until the latter part of the season.” In 
his usual nonchalant manner he stated that 
it was not for him to worry over new opera 
houses, when he was asked about the new 
projects. He also emphatically stated that 
the season promised to be a very thriving 
one and that there was a waiting list for the 
best seats in the opera house. i 


French Novelty to Open Chicago 
Opera Season 

Departing from the usual custom of open- 
ing its season with an opera from the stand- 
ard repertory, the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company has chosen a French_ novelty, 
Ernest Moret’s Lorenzaccio, for its initial 
performance of the season, on October 27. 


The title role will be assigned to Vanni- 





Community Concerts 


for 200 Towns in Near Future 


Corporation Reports Courses in Fifty Per Cent. More Towns This Year 
Than Last—Election of Officers and Executive Committee. 


Great progress in organizing towns on the 
Community basis was reported by Loudon 
Charlton, executive vice-president, at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Community Concerts Corporation, held 
at the offices of the Corporation in the Stein- 
way Building on September 25. 

In reviewing the work of the past year, 
Mr. Charlton told the directors that the Cor- 
poration has this year organized fifty per- 
cent more towns than last year, and in the 
near future will be operating in some two 
hundred communities. Community Concert 
Series have been launched in many new 
cities, and musical activity revived in other 
cities long dormant. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
director, as head of the field force, has him- 
self visited over fifty communities in the last 
year and made some three hundred speeches 
in furtherance of the cause of music. 

The following officers were elected: F. C. 
Coppicus, chairman of the board; Arthur 
Judson, president; Lawrence Evans, vice- 
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President 
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president; Fitzhugh W. Haensel, treasurer, 
and Loudon Charlton, executive vice-presi- 
dent. The executive committee consists of 
Messrs. Judson, Evans, Haensel and Coppi- 
cus ex-officio. 

For the coming season the formidable list 
of artists available to communities accepting 
this plan is as follows: 

Sopranos: Elsa Alsen, Louise Arnoux, 
Florence Austral, Olga Averino, Lois Ben- 
nett, Hilda Burke, Mary Craig, Claire Dux, 
Nora Fauchald, Ethel Fox, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Madeleine Grey, Nanette Guilford, 
Sue Harvard, Maria Jeritza, Maria Kousse- 
vitzky, Maria Kurenko, Hulda Lashanska, 
Luella Melius, Alice Mock, Grace Moore, 
Nina Morgana, Rachel Morton, Alice Paton, 
May Peterson, Gina Pinnera, Lily Pons, 
Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth Rethberg, Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, Helen Stanley, Marie Sun- 
delius and Jeannette Vreeland. 

Contraltos: Merle Alcock, Marian Ander- 
son, Sophie Braslau, Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
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Marcoux, who created the character in the 
world premiere of the opera on May 19, 
1920, at the Opera Comique in Paris. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
entire history of Chicago’s permanent opera 
organization, French operas have only three 
times previously figured in opening. 

On this occasion Moret’s Lorenzaccio will 
have its American premiere, and Vanni- 
Marcoux will make his first appearance on 
an opening night of the Chicago Opera. 
Gigli Closes San Francisco Opera 

Season with Magnificent Per- 

formance of Lucia 


News comes from San Francisco con- 
cerning the closing performance of the opera 
season there, with Gigli in Lucia. The 
telegram states that the theater was com- 
pletely sold out. The tenor caused demon- 
strations of great emotion, gratitude and 
admiration for his magnificent singing. He 
was recalled alone after every act. His sing- 
ing of the last act was marked by the beauty 
of his voice, and the tragedy in the accents 
of his interpretations, bringing tears to the 
eyes of his listeners. 


Opens Los Angeles Opera 
Season in La Boheme 

Word has been received from Los Angeles 
that when Gigli opened the opera season 
there in La Boheme on September 27, the 
opera house was entirely sold out. It was 
a decided triumph for the tenor. 


Gigli 


A Son to Mr. oad: Mrs. Josef 
Hofmann 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Josef 
Hofmann, in New York City, on Sunday 
evening, September 28. The boy weighs six 
and one-half pounds, and mother and son 
are doing well. The Musica Courter ex- 
tends its congratulations to the proud par- 
ents. 


Clairbert in Her Greatest Coast 
Triumph as Lucia 


Clare Clairbert appeared as Lucia with the 
San Francisco Opera Company on Septem- 





Schipa’s Buenos Aires 
Beau Geste 


At the South American premiere of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, on Au- 
gust 1, Tito Schipa sang the same 
composer’s popular Song oi India 
from behind the scenes. The incident 
is referred to by I. G. Labastille, 
Buenos Aires correspondent of the 
New York Times (August 14) as fol- 
lows: 

“Announced as a ‘gift’ to the audi- 
ence and as a beau geste of the artist 
was the singing of the Song of India 
from behind the scenes, by Tito 
Schipa. It was exactly that—it was 
the delight of the evening. There is 
no question as to the popularity of 
this inimitable artist at the Colon. His 
every appearance sells out the house, 
be it in opera or concert.” 











ber 27. A telegram received regarding hei 
appearance states, according to Selby Op- 
penheimer, that it was her “greatest triumph 
of all.” Redfern Mason, in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, wrote, after this perform- 
ance, that “It was the finest singing ever 
heard in San Francisco. Clairbert was ac- 
corded the reception given to great artists.” 
Gaetano Merola is quoted as saying it was 
“the most beautiful singing in late years.” 
There were ten curtain calls after the Mad 
Scene, and over five hundred admirers 
crowded around the stage door awaiting an 
opportunity to greet Clairbert on her de- 
parture from the theater. 


Omaha Symphony Acquires 
Conductor Littau 
Announcement was made on September 29 
that Joseph Littau, musical director of the 
Roxy Theater, has been engaged as con- 
ductor of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, 
to. succeed Sandor Harmati. Mr. Littau will 
continue at the Roxy until October 20. His 
successor there has not yet been announced. 





Leslie, Kathryn 
Sigrid Onegin, 
Telva, Nevada 


Flexer, Grace 
Meisle, Marie Morrisey, 
Eleanor Reynolds, Marion 
Van der Veer. 

Tenors: Paul Althouse, Dino Borgioli, 
Mario Chamlee, Henry Clancy, Richard 
Crooks, Ralph Errolle, Arthur Hackett, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Allan Jones, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, Edward Ransome and Tito Schipa. 

Baritones: Frederic Baer, Richard Bonelli, 
Neison Eddy, Herbert Gould, Herbert Hey- 
ner, Fred Patton, Heinrich Schlusnus and 
Lawrence Tibbett. 

3assos: Chase Baromeo, Ezio Pinza and 
Paul Robeson. 

Violinists : 
Georges Enesco, 
fetz, Sylvia Lent, 


Dorothea 


Ruth Breton, Mischa Elman, 
Thelma Given, Jascha Hei- 
3arbara Lull, Nathan 
Milstein, Erika Morini, Ruggiero Ricci, 
Toscha Seidel, Albert Spalding, Joseph 
Szigeti, Jacques Thibaud and Efrem Zim- 
balist. 

Cellists: Judith 
beau, Madeleine Monnier, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Alfred Wallenstein. 

Pianists: Martha Baird, Ellen Ballon, 
Harold Bauer, Alexander Brailowsky, Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Abram Chasins, Alfred Cor- 
tot, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Robert Goldsand, 
Katharine Goodson, Gitta Gradova, Edith 
Harcum, Vladimir Horowitz, Edwin Hughes, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Jose Iturbi, Muriel Kerr, 
Earle Laros, Alfred Mirovitch, Nikolai Or- 
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FITZHUGH HAENSEL 
Treasurer 
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Clara Rabinovitch, 
Rovinsky, Ernest 
Schmitz and Carlo 


Prokofieff, 
Anton 
Robert 


loff, Serge 
Ezra_ Rachlin, 
Schelling, E. 
Zecchi. 

Two-Pianos: Bartlett and Robertson, 
and Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes. 

Organists: Palmer Christian, Lynnwood 
Farnam and Fernando Germani. 

Harpist: Mildred Dilling. 

Harpsichordist: Lewis Richards. 

- Trios: Cherniavsky Trio and Old World 
r10, 

String Quartets: Aguilar Lute Quartet, 
Hart House String Quartet, Lener String 
Quartet, London String Quartet, New York 
String Quartet and Stradivarius String 
Quartet. 

Flutists : 
rere. 

Dancers: Anna Duncan, 
and Martha Graham. 

Special Attractions: American Opera Com 
pany, Barrerre Little Symphony, The Bar- 
rere Wood Wind Ensemble, Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus, English Singers of 
London, International Singers, Opera Recital 
Ethel Fox, soprano, Allan Jones, tenor, and 
pianist, in costume, Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta, Russian Symphonic 
Choir, Andres Segovia, guitarist, The String- 
wood Ensemble, Wall Stephanie and Sher- 
man Fern, costume recital soprano with 
harpsichordist. F 


John Amadio and Georges. Bar- 


La Argentina, 
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Director 
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LEOPOLD AUER As I KNEW HIM 


IN MEMORIAM 


Thirty-five Years of Personal Recollections—Auer's Early Missionary Work for Tschaikowsky—His Great Successes 
With the Pathetic Symphony and the Violin Concerto in Berlin in 1895—How He Played Spohr and Beethoven 
Under Strauss and Nikisch—Mischa Elman Starts the Master’s World Vogue as a Teacher in 1904—His 
Summer Classes at Loschwitz on the Elbe—Kreisler and Auer Tell Stories of Their Boyhood— 

The Famous PedaZogue’s Impressive Burial Services. 
BY ARTHUR M. ABELL 


In this country Auer’s fame rests chiefly 
on his great pedagogical achievements, little 
being known here about his European suc- 
cesses as a violin virtuoso during the early 
part of his career. I heard him in public 
repeatedly thirty-five years ago, when he 
was a soloist of continental reputation, and 
I have vivid recollections of the sensation he 


ok 
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LEOPOLD AUER IN 1895, 
as he looked when he gave the Tschaikowsky 
program im Berlin. 


caused with his masterly performance of the 
I'schaikowsky concerto in Berlin in Januafy 
1895. He had come from St. Petersburg to 
do homage to his friend, the composer, who 
had passed away only a few months before. 
On that occasion he presented an all-Tschai- 
kowsky program in Berlin’s largest concert 
hall, the Philharmonie, with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. He conducted the Pathetic 
Symphony and the Francesca da Rimini 
Fantasie, besides playing the concerto. A 
large and distinguished audience, which in- 
cluded practically every violinist in the Prus- 
sian capital, was present. 

Ihe Pathetic Symphony, which was then 
new, made a profound impression as inter- 
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Photograph of Leopold 

which he played with the Berlin Philhar- 

monic Orchestra at the Singakademie on 
March 7, 1896. 


Auer’s program 


preted by Auer, and the great vogue it later 
had with conductors the world over, dated 
from that performance. The violin concerto 
was also almost wholly unknown in Ger- 
many at that time. Auer’s reading of it was 
colorful, temperamental, brilliant, and note- 
worthy particularly for its technical finish 


and rhythmic verve. He scored a tremen- 
dous success with it, and the immense popu- 
larity with violinists and the public, which it 
has enjoyed for three and a half decades, 
started with that remarkable rendition by 
Auer. That was my first acquaintance with 
the work. Auer was then only forty-nine 
years old and in the plenitude of his powers 
as a virtuoso. 

That was great missionary work which 
Auer did for Tschaikowsky on that mem- 
orable January evening in 1895. It did more 
to popularize the great Russian composer 
than any other single concert ever given. 

It was on that occasion that I first met 
Auer, and from that evening dated a friend- 
ship which lasted until his death last July. 
It was my privilege, during that long period, 
to be photographed with Auer more than a 
dozen times, but of all the pictures we had 
taken together, | prize most the one shown 
on the page opposite, on which he wrote, in 
1928, the dedication : 

“Zum Andenken an unsere vieljahrige 
Freundschaft” (In memory of our many 
years of friendship). 

Some Aver Procrams or 1895-’96 
In my collection of Berlin programs pre- 

served during the quarter of a century that 
I lived in the German capital, I still have 
several of Auer’s, of the seasons 1895 and 
1896. Two of these are reproduced on this 
page. One of them, dated March 18th, 1895, 
is of special interest, because Richard 
Strauss, who was then only thirty-one years 
old, conducted. Strauss was engaged by Her- 
mann Wolff, the enterprising manager and 
founder of the famous concert agency that 
still bears his name, to succeed Hans von 
Biilow as conductor of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic concerts, then the foremost symphony 
concerts in Europe. The brilliant young 
composer-conductor was succeeded by Ar- 
thur Nikisch, who held the post for more 
than twenty-five years. 

It was a most unusual procedure to have 
a soloist at these celebrated concerts appear 
in a group of pieces with piano accompani- 
ment. True, most of the great virtuosos 
who played at these concerts appeared twice 
on the program, but on both occasions with 
orchestra. Auer was the only violinist 
I ever heard play both with orchestra and 
piano, during the quarter of a century that 
I attended Berlin Philharmonic concerts. 

On this program his group of three solos 
consisted of the Nocturne by Chopin-Wil- 
helmj, Serenade by Arensky and David 
Popper’s Spinnlied in Auer’s own transcrip- 
tion. In these he was accompanied at the 
piano by Otto Bake. In the Spohr con- 
certo Auer revealed himself a classic inter- 
preter par excellence. It was a perform- 
ance replete with nobility of conception, 
and breadth and purity of style. In the 
finale he played the staccato runs both up 
and down bow and in thirds, instead of in 
single notes, as written. This was no small 
technical feat in the lively tempo which 
Auer took, as any violinist will readily per- 
ceive, 

Nearly a year later, on March Ist and 
2nd, 1896, Wolff again engaged the famous 
violinist as soloist at the ninth pair of 
Philharmonic concerts under Arthur Nik- 
isch, this being that great conductor’s first 
season in Berlin. On that occasion Auer 
played the Beethoven concerto, introducing 
to Berlin his own cadenza. I was present 
at each one of these Berlin public appear- 
ances of Auer, and I wrote accounts of 
them all for the Mustcat Courter at the 
time. I also heard him several times in 
private during these two seasons. On one 
occasion I witnessed a remarkable feat of 
sight reading on his part. A young com- 
poser had brought a new sonata, still in 
manuscript and bristling with technical diffi- 
culties, and requested Auer to play it with 
him. The latter read it right off with great 
ease. 

As a performer thirty-five years ago, 
Auer combined the solidity of the German 
school with the elegance and polish of the 
French style of playing. Above all, he ex- 
celled in ‘perfection of intonation, in finish 
of execution, in smoothness of tone produc- 
tion and in energetic rhythm. He had a 
very acute ear and a most pronounced feel- 
ing for rhythmic effects. As a virtuoso, 


Auer, it is true, never ranked with such 
super violinists as his three great contem- 
poraries—Joachim, Wilhelmj and Sarasate, 
but he was, nevertheless, in his prime, a 
formidable soloist. 

Aver’s WorLp VoGuE As A TEACHER 

Auer’s great world vogue as an instructor 
did not start until after Mischa Elman’s 
sensational Berlin debut in 1904. I dis- 
tinctly recall that remarkable occasion, and 
how little Mischa took Berlin, and soon after 
all Germany, by storm. Later came Efrem 
Zimbalist, Kathleen Parlow, Eddy Brown, 
Max Rosen, Isolde Menges, Jascha Heifetz, 
Michael Piastro, Thelma Given, Cordelia 
Lee, Marguerite Berson and others, who 
scored heavily in the Prussian capital, but 
none of them could efface the indelible im- 
pression that Mischa had made. He was 
the first Auer pupil to attract universal 
attention, and he carried his teacher’s name 
to all parts of the world. 

The great dagogue was then nearly 
sixty years al ak had been teaching for 
forty years. And yet, I heard some re- 
markable Auer pupils nearly a decade be- 
fore Elman’s debut. One of these was 
Sophie Jaffé, one of the most remarkable 
woman violinists I have ever heard. She 
concertized in Berlin in 1896 with pro- 
nounced success. The Berlin critics called 
her “the feminine Sarasate.” Alexander 
Roman-Fiedelmann was also an early Auer 
pupil whom I heard in Berlin in the nine- 
ties. 

During the summers of 1911-12-13 I was 
frequently Auer’s guest at his summer home 
at Léschwitz on the Elbe, opposite Dresden, 
and there I used to sit for hours at a time 
in his studio and hear him teach budding 
young violin talents and geniuses. Among 
them I recall Jascha WHeifetz, Toscha 
Seidel, Eddy Brown, Francis Macmillen, 
Kathleen Parlow, Marguerite Berson, Isolde 
Menges, Cordelia Lee and Roderick White. 
The group on the opposite page was photo- 
graphed in the garden of Auer’s home there 
in 1912. Although he gave each pupil a 
private lesson, the studio was generally full 
of students who wished to profit by hearing 
him teach the others. Auer’s assistant, Vic- 
tor Kiizdo, was also usually present. I spent 
many happy days at Léschwitz as Auer’s 
guest. 

It was later my privilege frequently to 
attend Auer’s lessons at his home in New 
York right up to 1928. On one occasion he 
was very excited because he was preparing 
that youthful violin genius, Benno Rabinof, 
for lis New York debut, and was working 
on the Elgar concerto with him. After- 
ward, when we were alone, Auer said to 
me: “People complain because I haven't 
brought out another Mischa Elman or 
Jascha Heifetz during the ten years that I 
have been teaching in this country. It isn’t 
my fault; it is lack of material with which 
to work. The Mischas and the Jaschas 
are rare, but with Benno I hope to demon- 
strate to them that I can teach in America 
as well as in Europe.” Indeed, Benno’s 
debut at Carnegie Hall, with the eighty- 
three-year-old Auer conducting the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, was a notable event. 

Aside from those already mentioned, 
Auer pupils who have been heard with 
success in New York are Lea Luboschutz, 
Cecilia Hansen, Sylvia Lent, Richard Bur- 
gin, who is now concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Joseph Achron, 
who has won distinctior, also as a com- 
poser, Paul Stassevitch, who plays the 
piano just as well as he does the violin, 
Alexander Bloch, Margaret Zittig, Ilse Nie- 
mack, Ruth Ray, Ruth Breton, Samuel 
Dushkin and Henry Farbman. 

It is a unique list, and the wonderful part 
of it is that each Auer pupil plays in an in- 
dividual manner. Auer’s greatest merit as 
an instructor is to be found in his special 
gift for developing the individuality of each 
disciple to the full, at the same time spur- 
ring him on to make the most of his natural 
gifts. His pedagogical services are of 
world-wide importance, not only as a teach- 
er in private, but also as an instructor for 
nearly half a century at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, an Imperial institution, and, 
during the last years of his life, at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, where he conducted 
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summer master courses, at the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York and at the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia. At these 
three great American conservatories scores 
of gifted young violinists had the opportu- 
nity of profiting by the great man’s teach- 
ing 

Seem the pedagogic viewpoint, Auer dom- 


AUER IN 1918. 
Abell takes Auer (left) for a stroll in New 
York, just after the master’s arrival in this 
country in 1918. 


inated the violin world as has no other in- 
structor of our generation. To be sure, 
there are successtul virtuosos of our day 
who did not study with Auer, such as 
Kreisler, Thibaud, Kubelik, Szigeti, Ko- 
chanski, Renee Chemet, Spalding, Erna 
Rubinstein and that youthful, fiery young 
violin genius from Vienna, Erika Morini, 
whom we are happily to have with us again 
this season. In addition, we have also the 
two newest violin prodigies, Yehudi Menu- 
hin and Ruggiero Ricci, who have so re- 
cently covered with glory the name of 
Louis Persinger, who has succeeded Auer 
at the Juilliard Institute. Yet no other 
single violin teacher of this generation has 
brought out such a remarkable array of 
successful performers as has Auer. I have 
mentioned only a few of the most prominent 
of his pupils; the list runs into the hundreds. 
Aver AND KREISLER EXCHANGE TALES OF 
TuHeEtr BoyHoop 

One day in 1912, when I was entertaining 

Auer and Kreisler at dinner at my home in 
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Facsimile of the program of the tenth Phil- 
harmonic concert in Berlin, under Richard 
Strauss’ leadership, on March 18, 1895, with 

opold Auer as soloist. 
Berlin, the following conversation took 
place between the two artists: 

“Do you remember the time I came to 
play for you in Vienna about 1885 or 1886, 
when was a boy of ten or eleven?” 
Kreisler asked. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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INTERESTING PICTURES OF THE LatE LEoprpo_tp AUER 


© Else Josef 
LEOPOLD AUER WITH EDDY BROWN AND ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


Meyer Nachs photo 
LEOPOLD AUER IN 1912. 
Under this photograph Auer wrote a few words of greeting to Arthur M. Abell. 
It is dated April 16, 1912. 


Mishkin photo 
LEOPOLD AUER AND ARTHUR M. ABELL. 

GROUP PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE GARDEN OF AUER’S SUMMER HOME The translation of the dedication reads: “In memory of our many years of friendshid.” 

AT LOSCHWITZ IN 1912. 
and now published for the first time. Left to right: 
Roderick White, Cordelia Lee, Eddy Brown, Mrs. 
Abell, Leopold Auer, Kathleen Parlow, Arthur M. 
Abell, and Mme. Bogutska-Stein, who is now 

Mme. Auer. 
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RECEPTION GIVEN IN HONOR OF LEOPOLD AUER BY ARTHUR M. ABELL AT HIS BERLIN HOME IN 1912. 
Reading left to right: (first row, seated) Gustav Hollander, Joan Manen, Arthur M. Abell, Leopold Auer, Fritz Kreisler, Arrigo 
Serato, Franz Ries, composer of the famous “Moto Perpetuo,” beloved of violimsts; (second row, standing) M. H. Hanson, Theodore 
Spiering, Willy Hess, Roderick White, Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, Sam Franko, Eddy Brown, Joseph Malkin; (third row) Mme. 
Photo by courtesy of J. C. Freeman Tatpana Seidel, Emily Gresser, Mme. Bogutska-Stein, who later became Mme. Auer, Mrs. Kreisler, Mrs. Abeil, Mme. Stern, Mlle. 
LEOPOLD AUER AT FOURTEEN Goldweiser, M. Stern and M. Lopez. The little boy on the floor in front of Auer is Toscha Seidel, who played the Vitale Chaconne 
when he played for Vieuxtemps in 1859. before his famous colleagues. 
‘Sist' 
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BRUCE 
SIMONDS 


Pianist 


York Herald Tribune .. . 


Lawrence Gilman 


New 





Bruce Simonds . . . seems to invite 
the active cooperation of the listener 
by his obvious absorption in the music 
that he is expounding and his equally 


obvious forgetfulness of himself. 


New York Times . . . Olin Downes 





He is a musician of exceptionally 
sensitive and imaginative mold. All 
his interpretations have the personal 


stamp... . 


New York Evening Sun... 





W. J. Henderson 


Simonds is unquestionably a pianist 


of excellent technical equipment and 
of rich fancy, 
fastidious taste 


of stimulating the imagination of the 


sensitive temper and 


earth-born listener. 


New York American .. . 





Grena Bennett 


His equipment is both broad and 
brilliant, combining remarkable ability 
with precision, elasticity of wrist and 
tone of ravishing 


forearm, and a 


beauty. 
Boston Herald . . . Philip Hale 
It is a pleasure to hear Mr. Simonds. 


Whatever he chooses to play is in- 
terpreted in a delightful manner. 





. H. T. Parker 


not a 


Boston Transcript 

With Mr. 
reservation to 
as even and elegant as a court pian- 





there is 
hand was 


Simonds 
make. His 


ist’s. 
Boston Globe 


Bruce Simonds attracted a large 
and very appreciative audience. 

This admirably sensitive young pian- 
ist played the Bach Italian Concerto 
in the musical fashion expected of him 
—without the hard, dry rattle of tone 
which its two delightful allegros usu- 
the hands of 


pianists. 


ally become in merely 


proficient 
cw 


the Season 
New York, 
New 
Haven, Cooperstown, Sweet 


Middlebury, ete. 


Bookings for 
1930-31 include: 
Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Briar, 


Steinway Piano 
ow 
For remaining dates and terms 
Address Exclusive Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building New York 


has the faculty 
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LEOPOLD AUER 


(Continued 
“No, I have no recollection of it,” replied 
Auer. “Tell us about it.” 

“You were concertizing in Vienna and 
were already a European celebrity, and my 
father thought it would be a fine idea to 
have you write a few words in praise of 
my playing,” Kreisler continued. “When 
we entered your room at the hotel, you were 
shaving and you showed no enthusiasm 
whatever at seeing a little boy with a fiddle 
come in. My father said, ‘Professor Auer, 
I would consider it a great honor if you 
would hear my little Fritz play and tell me 
your opinion of his talent.’ ‘All right,’ you 
said, ‘you can play something for me while 
I am shaving.’ I was much discomfited at 
this reply for I had hoped you would finish 
shaving first and then give me your whole 
attention, but you kept right on shaving 
while I played. Imagine my surprise and 
consternation when I had finished, at not 
getting a single word of comment, either 
or bad, out of you. You did not 
seem to be interested in the slightest de- 
gree, for you made no remarks of any 
kind. You seemed eager to be rid of us 
and simply said, ‘Well, good-bye, my boy, 
[| hope you will keep well and happy. does 

We all laughed heartily at Kreisler’s 
story, and Auer said, “I had completely for- 
gotten the incident. Many little boys with 
fiddles came to play for me when I was 
touring. Of course, the name Fritz Kreis- 
ler meant nothing to me then, but I am 
surprised, in view of your later develop- 
ment, that I noticed nothing in your play- 
ing to interest me at that time.” 

Then Auer continued, “I myself had a 
imilar experience in playing for Vieux- 
temps when I was a boy of fourteen. It 
was in 1859 at Gratz. I had been thrilled 
b, Vieuxtemps’ wonderful playing at his 
concert there, and my father thought, just 
as yours did, that the great master would 
pronounce me a genius for the violin. 1 
played for him at his hotel where he had a 
beautiful suite of rooms and Mme. Vieux- 
temps accompanied me at the piano. Sud- 
denly, in the middle of the Fantaisie Cap- 
rice, she rose from the piano stool and be 
gan to walk around the room, looking un- 
der various articles of furniture, saying, 
“There must be a cat in the room for I dis- 
tinctly heard one meowing!’ Vieuxtemps 
burst out laughing, but I was terribly em- 
barrassed for | realized that she was re- 
ferring to my sentimental glissandos. I got 
no more praise out of the great Belgian than 
you did out of me.” 


good 


Tue Bonemians Give Aver A RECEPTION 

Shortly after Auer’s arrival in this coun- 
iry, in 1918, the Bohemians gave a reception 
for him which was attended by practically 
all the musical celebrities in New York. I 
recall seeing there Frank and Walter Dam- 
rosch, Fritz Kreisler, Victor Herbert, Josef 
Hofmann, Artur Bodansky, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Leonard Liebling, haar ae ge Spiering, Rubin 
Goldmark, Franz Kneisel, Gustave Saenger, 
Leopold Stokowski, Clarence Adler, R. E. 
Johnston, Nahan Franko and many others. 
Rubin Goldmark welcomed the _ illustrious 
guest in a very felicitous speech, and Auer 
replied in English, this being his maiden 
speech in that tongue. He had asked me to 
help him prepare it, as he had not, at that 
time, fully mastered our language 

Among the entertainers that evening was 
Ernest Torrance, who sang Scotch ballades 
very effectively, accompanying himself at the 
piano. This Scotsman, who has since be- 
come so famous as a film star, originally 
studied at the Stuttgart Conservatory to be 
a pianist. He is an excellent musician, but 
after his great success in portraying the role 
of the old scout Jackson in the Covered 
Wagon, the movies claimed him. 

Tue MaAster’s IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL 
SERVICES 

When I visited Auer in St. Petersburg in 
\pril 1914 and saw how firmly intrenched 
he was in that city where he had lived 
nearly half a century and served under three 
czars, and when I saw what a dominating 
role he played in the musical life of the 
Russian capital, I little realized that I should 
one day, sixteen years later, see him laid to 
rest on American soil, within three miles of 
my own home at Hastings-on-the-Hudson. 
At that time I, too, seemed to be a fixture 
in Berlin where I had lived for twenty-five 
years. But the war wrought many changes. 

That was an inspiring ceremony at the 
beautiful Ferncliff Mausoleum at Hartsdale. 
At the funeral parlors where the services had 
been held in New York, there had been an 
immense crowd—a crowd so great that many 
old pupils and personal friends of the mas- 
ter could not gain entrance into the chapel, 
but at the cemetery his mortal remains were 
followed to their last resting place only by 
pupils and others who had been close to him 
in life. Among those whom I saw there 
were Jascha Heifetz, who, together with 


Josef Hofmann had played at the services in 


New York, Heifetz’ parents, Mischa Elman, 
Toscha Seidel, Paul Stassevitch, Victor 
Joseph Achron, Lea Luboschutz, 
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from page 6) 


Prince Alexis Obolensky, Adolph S. 


Lyon & Healy. 1 
way from Chicago to attend the funeral. 


When the flower-bedecked casket was car- 
ried from the hearse into the Mausoleum, it 
was preceded by four clergymen of the Rus- 
sian Greek Catholic Cathedral of New = 
an 


resplendent in their long golden robes 
followed by Mme. Auer and the mourners. 
Inside the Mausoleum, which is a magnifi- 
cent marble structure only a year old, 
twelve hundred burial niches, 
corridors forming a cross, 


cathedral. 


In a stained glass window at the upper 
end of the main corridor and near the Auer 
and the casket 
was placed on the floor in front of this win- 
The 
portrait of 
chanted their ritual unin- 
There was no 
spoken word at all at the burial services, but 
ever and anon the chief priest, who wore a 
tall gold crown on his head and held a gold 
turned toward the 


crypt, is a figure of Christ, 
dow while we all gathered around it. 
four priests stood facing the 
Christ while they ( 
terruptedly the whole time. 


cross in his right hand, 
coffin and made the sign of the cross over it. 
The entire ritual, 


soul of the departed. 


spoken word. 

The stately 
dead, the picturesque 
woe 
chant, 
mourners 
mous ) 


(many 


these things 
forgotten scene 
strange and impressive solemnity. 


cemetery. 


And, strange to say, there was no mention 
of the 
New York papers, although voluminous de- 
of the 


of this unusual burial ritual in any 
sc riptions were written in them all 
services at the funeral parlors in New York. 
This, so far as I know, 
of the services at the Mausoleum. 
Cemetery had 
this character. 


ices inside. 


The very next afternoon, on August 27th, 
Mausoleum and stood 
at the foot of the crypt where my old friend 
had been thus solemnly laid to rest only the 
: “without | sound of music, 
’ I stood a lone 
and silent mourner, thinking of the many in- 


I drove over to the 


day before. There, 
or voice of them that wept,’ 


spiring hours I had spent in the great man’s 
company, 
he had left to the musical world. 


come. The marble slab, where he 


and simply reads: 


[“LEOPOLD AUER, 1845-1930"] 


Louise Bernhardt’s Recital 


Louise Bernhardt, mezzo-contralto, 
give her New 

afternoon, October 5, at Town 
the auspices of the Walter W. 
Musical Foundation. Miss Bernhardt, 


Hall, 


Ochs, 
owner of the New York Times, and John R. 
Dubbs, head of the old violin department of 
Dubbs had come all the 


with 
there are two 
somewhat after 
the manner of the nave and transept of a 


sung in the Russian lan- 
guage, was in the form of a prayer for the 
It was the only burial 
I have ever attended at which there was no 


sepulchral monument of the 
“trappings and suits of 
” of the four priests, the weird four-part 
the deep grief of the widow and the 
of whom were world fa- 
andthe flower-bedecked casket con- 
taining the remains of the great man whom 
all present had known and loved so well—all 
combined to make a never-to-be- 
-a scene remarkable for its 
Never 
have I seen anything like it in an American 


is the first account 
Ferncliff 
never witnessed a burial of 
When it was all over, about 
a dozen camera men from New York were 
waiting outside the Mausoleum to take group 
pictures of those who had attended the serv- 


and musing on what a rich legacy 
The seed 
he sowed will bear fruit for generations to 
rests, 
bears the most modest inscription imaginable, 


will 
York debut recital on Sunday 
under 
Naumburg 
whe 


October 4, 1930 


was one of the four winners of 1930 Naum- 
burg prizes, is the first woman singer to 
achieve this honor. She has sung leading 
roles with the American Opera Company and 
the San Carlo Opera. Two days after her 
debut she will start on a transcontinental 
tour, singing at more than forty concerts. 

Miss Bernhardt, who is one of the artists 
sponsored by the National Music. League, 
was born in Melrose, Mass., and received 
her entire music and dramatic education in 
New York and Boston. 


Steuart Wilson to Tour America 


Steuart Wilson, English tenor, began his 
four months’ American tour with an appear- 
ance at the Worcester, Mass., Festival on 
October 1. His concert engagements will 

“take him through Tennessee, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
etc. Mr. Wilson will make his New York 
debut at Town Hall on December 27, under 
the management of Annie Friedberg. 
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The “flats” 


Studio Apartments—of course 


in this case being 


there are two and more studios 
that are veritable symphonies in 
home harmony in every sense of 
the word. 
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GRANDS 


Perfection—musically and technically 


ESTER reputation has been 
built on the foundation of 

fine craftsmanship and _ ever- 
mounting technical improve- 
ments. It is significant that the 
Lester Grand stands pre-emi- 
nent among the finer instru- 


ments. 
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Musical New York Awaits 
the Debut of Erich Kleiber 


Berlin Opera Director Here for Philharmonic Concerts to Introduce 
Novelties and One American Work. 


Erich Kleiber, general music director of 
the Berlin State Opera Unter den Linden, 
arrived in New York on September 23 on 
the SS. Bremen, to conduct the first six 
weeks of the 1930-31 season of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society. With him is 
his wife, formerly “Ruth Goodrich, a Cali- 
fornian. This is the conductor’s first visit 
tc the United States, though he led the 
Colon Symphony Orchestra in Buenos Aires 
during the summer of 1926-27-29. On his 
arrival Mr. Kleiber confirmed the report 
that his engagement with the Philharmonic 
was consummated at the suggestion of Arturo 
Toscanini. 

The novelty at the first Kleiber Philhar- 
monic concert on October 2 will be a serenade 
by Mozart for small orchestra (K320). The 
number, though published, is unknown both 
here and abroad. The remainder of the pro- 
gram is made up of Weber’s Freischiitz 
Overture, Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony and 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. Other novelties 
announced for performance by Mr. Kleiber 
are: Concerto Grosso, by Heinrich Gott- 
fried Stdlzel, a contemporary of Bach; three 
excerpts from the first and third acts of 
Alban Berg’s opera Wozzeck, which Kleiber 
introduced to Berlin five years ago, and 
which he considers one of the best operas 
of the past ten years; Krenek’s (of Jonny 
Spielt Auf fame) Little Symphony; Prelude 
and Scherzo by Nikolai Loptatnikoff, a Rus- 
sian modernist. The only American work to 
be produced was Louis Gruenberg’s The En- 
chanted Isle, which was first played here by 
the Boston Symphony last fall. The con- 
ductor pointed out that the shortness of his 
stay here, together with the necessity for 
repetition of programs in different series, 
make it impossible for him to give more 
American works. Another rarely played 
composition which Mr. Kleiber will perform 
is Richard Strauss’ Alpine Symphony. 

Erich Kleiber was born in Vienna in 1890 
and studied at the Prague University and 
Conservatory of Music. He began his me- 
teoric career as repetiteur at the Prague 
Opera, leaving soon after for the Hof Thea- 
ter (Royal Opera) of Darmstadt, where he 


started by conducting operettas and later 
directed operas. In 1918 he was engaged as 
first conductor of the Opera at Barmen-El- 
berfeld, where he remained for two years, 
giving concerts as well as operatic perform- 
ances. During 1921-2 he was director of the 
opera at Dusseldorf; during 1922-3 he con- 
ducted in Mannheim, at the opera house and 
the Academie Concerts. In 1923 he was 
called to Berlin as general musical director 
of the State Opera and conductor of the 
symphony concerts of the Staatsoper, a post 
he has held ever since. 

As guest conductor Erich Kleiber has been 
heard in Paris, at the Rome Augusteo (two 

visits and a third scheduled for next 
spring) ; with the Colon Symphony Orches- 
tra, Buenos Aires, during the summers of 
1926, 1927 and 1929; in Leningrad in Janu- 
ary, 1927, as well as in such cities as Buda- 
pest, Prague, Bucharest, Vienna, Copen- 
hagen and Barcelona. During 1927 he con- 
ducted the German tour of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. The itinerary included Hamburg, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Stuttgart, Munich, Mann- 
heim and Breslau. 

Mr. Kleiber has always been a champion 
of the modern composer. He was recently 
responsible for the world premiere of Alban 
PRerg’s Wozzeck. Last winter in Berlin 
he introduced Cristoforo Colombo, Darius 
Milhaud’s opera to the libretto of Claudel, 
and Schwanda of the Czech composer, Wein- 
berger. He has been decorated by the 
Czecho-Slovak government for his efforts in 
behalf of the Czech composer. During the 
Schubert centenary he performed all eight 
symphonies of Schubert. 


Nebraska School of Music Sold to 
University 


The University School of Music of Lin- 
coln, Neb., has been bought by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The purchase price is 
announced as $100,000, of which $10,000 was 
paid in cash. 

“The University of Nebraska has long 
been interested in the development of musical 
instruction for its students. The regents 
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thought this an opportune time to take a 
forward step in this field,” said Chancellor 
Burnett in making the announcement. He 
further stated that there are no changes con- 
templated in the faculty of the school of 
music. 

The University School of Music was 
founded in 1894 by Willard Kimball. It con- 
tinued as an affiliated institution with the 
University until 1911, and since that time it 
has been entirely separate. In 1917 Willard 
Kimball sold his interests to C. O. Bruce 
and E. M. Avery, and in 1918 the school was 
sold to Adrian Newens, who is still its 
director. 


Emilio Roxas Resumes Teaching 


Emilio Roxas has resumed his teaching at 
Steinway Hall, after a summer in Milan, 
where he established a summer school for 
promising young American singers who 
aspire to operatic debuts. Upon his ar- 
rival here he resumed preparation for Al- 
fred O’Shea’s concert in Carnegie Hall on 
October 22, and for Ralph Banks in Pitts- 
burgh. Both artists have been studying with 
Mr. Roxas for the past year. 

Della Samoiloff, another successful prod- 
uct of the Roxas Studios, is scoring genuine 
success in Italy. She sang at Venice in 
Cavalleria Rusticana at the Radiofonica of 
Milan, in Gioconda, and lately eight per- 
formances of Aida, within twelve days at 
Genova, with great success. 

One of the daily papers, The Secolo in 
Genoa, found Della Samoiloff an interpreter 
of rare style and imposing suggestiveness. 
The Giornale di Genova said: “It is so sel- 
dom nowadays the case for a serious and 
conscientious critic to afford to praise sing- 
ers, but in Miss Samoiloff’s case it is real 
pleasure to write about her rare qualities. 
She is precise in the emission of her voice, 
perfect in her musicianship, and always self 
present in her respiration.” 

Grace Force, contralto, is another artist 
and pupil of the Roxas Studio, who has been 
and is kept busy singing at All Souls’ 
Church in New York City, at the Jewish 
Center of Coney Island, at the Bloomfield, 
N. J., Presbyterian Church, at the Plainfield, 
N. J., Presbyterian, and the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Presbyterian Church. She also sings at the 
Rye Presbyterian and St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church in Brooklyn. 


Louis Eckstein in New York 


Louis Eckstein, general director of Ravinia, 
will be in New York from October 20, at 


HENRIETTA MICHELSON, 
who has resumed teaching in her Sherman 
Square Studios, recently returned from 
Lucerne-in-Maine where she spent the sum- 
mer. In the accompanying photograph she 
(center) is shown with some friends, includ- 
ing Paul Boepple (right), head of the Dal- 

crose System of Eurythmics. 





his offices in the Graybar Building, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, to make arrangements for 
his 1931 summer opera season at Ravinia. 


Goossens to Conduct Next 
Cincinnati Festival 

Eugene Goossens, conductor of the Roches- 
ter Symphony Orchestra, has been appointed 
director of the next Cincinnati May Festival. 

Mr. Goossens was born in London in 1893, 
the son of Eugene Goossens, Sr., formerly 
conductor of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
He studied in Bruges, Belgium and in Lon- 
don. At the age of 14 he won the Liver- 
pool Scholarship for the Royal College of 
Music in London. In 1915 he became asso- 
ciate conductor of the Beecham Opera Com- 
pany. He is considered one of England’s 
leading composers, his opera, Judith, having 
had an exceptionally successful premiere in 
London last season. 


Elman’s Sold-Out Houses 


Cable advices from Norway to the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau announce three 
sold-out concerts for Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist, in Oslo. Elman plays in Copenhagen, 
proceeding thence to London and Berlin. 
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Foreign News 
in Brief 





Frora Woopman’s Busy SEASON 


Lonpon—Flora Woodman, popular young 
Scottish soprano, is in greater demand than 
ever this year. Her pre-Christmas season 
will take her to London (for the Elijah per- 
formance given by the Royal Choral So- 
ciety at the Albert Hall), Manchester, Nor- 
wich (for the triennial festival, where she 
will again sing in Elijah as well as in Solo- 
mon and an orchestral concert), Southamp- 
ton, Brighton, Glasgow, back to London for 
a concert at the Queen’s Hall, then Not- 
tingham and a choral concert at Hudders- 
field under the direction of Sir Henry Cow- 
ard, not to mention other concerts in cities 
less well known in the United States. 

The second half of the season threatens to 
be just as full for this dainty little lady who 
has sung her way into so many hearts 

M. S. 
OrcHESTRA PLANS FOR THE SEASON 

Lonpon—The series of twenty-three sym- 
phony concerts to be given by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation will be opened on 
October 22 in the Queen’s Hall. The B. B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (consisting of 114 play- 
ers led by Arthur Catterall) will make its 
first appearance on this date under Adrian 
Boult. Other conductors will include Albert 
Coates, Sir Henry Wood, Sir Landon Ron- 
ald, Ernest Ansermet, Oskar Fried and Her- 
mann Scherchen. 

Among the prominent pianists who will 
appear as soloists are Backhaus, Bartok, Cor- 
tot, Dohnanyi, Gieseking, Myra Hess, La- 
mond, Moisseiwitsch, Rubinstein, Samuel, 
Solomon and Stravinsky, with Wanda Lan- 
dowska at the harpsichord. Szigeti and 
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Adolph Busch figure among the violinists, 
and Casals and Suggia among the cellists. 
Géta Ljungberg, Maria Olczewska, and Hor- 
ace Stevens will be heard among the vocal- 
ists. M.S. 
Music Festivat in Drespen Earty IN 
OcTOBER 
DrrspeN—A five-day music festival will 
be held in Dresden between October 2-7 in 
connection with the sitting of the National 
Association of German Musicians and Mu- 
sic Teachers (Reichsverband Deutscher 
Tonkinstler und Musiklehren). The pro- 
gram will include the first public perform- 
ance of a new opera by Othmar Schoeck, 
and many new works in the two orchestral 
concerts by Fritz Busch and Paul Schein- 
pflug, respectively, two chamber music con- 
certs and several church music concerts, 
which will be given in several churches. T. 
An INTERESTING OpERA SEASON FOR ZURICH 
ZuricH—An_ excellent performance of 
Fidelio inaugurated Zurich’s new opera sea- 
son, the tenth under the successful director- 
ship of Paul Trede, and one that promises 
to be even more than usually interesting. 
The program for the year contains quite a 
number of new works, including Verdi's 
Sicilian Vespers (with a translation by Gian 
Bundi), Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, Tschaikow- 
sky’s Pique Dame, Othmar Schoeck’s Vom 
Fischer und Syner Fru, and Jaromir Wein- 
berger’s Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfeifer. 
About eighteen operas will be newly studied, 
among them Smetana’s Dalibor, Adam’s Pos- 
tillon de Lonjumeau, Carmen, the Magic 
Flute, Meistersinger, Freischiitz and five 
Verdi operas, as well as a number of old 
and new operettas. 
Robert Kolisko is the musical director, 
and with him are Conrad, Mehler and 
Reinshagen as conductors. As usual, there 
will be a number of visiting opera com- 
panies and several international guest ar- 
tists with the Ziirich company. . 
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GEORGE MIQUELLE, 


well known cellist, photographed at Chautauqua, N. Y., } 
He was also a member of the String Quartet at Chautauqua. 


past summer with the orchestra. 


where he was soloist many times this 


Mr. Miquelle played at the Worcester Festival this week. 





N. F. M.C. Board Meetings to Be 
Held at Barbizon-Plaza 


Following an informal conference at the 
Barbizon-Plaza, Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
announced that the fall meetings of the na- 
tional board of the Federation of Music 
Clubs will be held at the Barbizon-Plaza 
through the week of November 17, with an 
opening reception to board members on Sun- 


day, November 16. Officers and state presi- 
dents will comprise the gathering. 


David Zalish Reopens Studios 


David Zalish, several of whose many pupils 
are playing professionally, has reopened his 
studios in Brooklyn and in New York. He 
is already active and looks forward to a 
good season. 








ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


Address: 223 West 70th St.. New York 
Tel.: Susquehanns 3635 


DI NAPOLI VOCAL STUDIO 


Fears Ciass Lessons Twick a Week TO TALENTED 
SINGERS Auditions and Advice Free by Appointment. 
Address: 56 W. 55th St., New York Tel. Circle 1894 








EDOARDO OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Vocal Studios—609 Kimball Hall, Chicago—School of Opera 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
8636—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 
MRS. 


Tea W ILI AMS 


708 Fine Arts Building, Chicage, Ill. 
Phene Wabash 6929 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


SQUARE STUDIOS 
Phone: Trafalgar 6701 














SHERMAN 
160 W. 78rd St., N. Y. 


ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 
825 Orchestra Bidg. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Chicago, Ill. 





CHICAGO 





E. GRIMARD 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Pupll of Jean Martapoura of the Paris Grand Opera 
Stoupio 67, 3505 Broapwar, N. Y. Tel. Edgecombe 6790 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRAND TEACHER OF SINGING 

tudio: 

115 Leverich St., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 
Tel.: Hempstead 2735 


BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITH HENRY 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Traf. 2558 
Traf. 6701 











Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd St., New York 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


25 Years of Norma! Work Eighth Year in New York 
Studio: 87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Applications preferred by mail 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
336 West 95th St.,N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


SEYMOUR 


MUSICAL RE-EDUCATION CENTER 
HARRIET A. SEYMOUR, Founder 
92-93 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


& DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Ravinia Oppra Company 
911 Kimball Hall 














Chicago 











more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


j Cettury 
beautifully printed on the best paper! 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


gives you the world’s best music 
What 


ere are over com- 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 








FREDERICK =GROMWEED 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST AND INSTRUCTOR 
16 West 64th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar 7860 


WIOLIN MEASTERY 
ARR 
KONONOWVE EC HE 


Studio: 1304 Grand Concourse, N, Y. C. Tel. Jerome 8042 





JOSEPHINE LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF FRENCH DICTION FOR SINGERS 
726 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Web. 3627 Diversey 4400 


RADIE BRITAIN 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 


INsTITUTS OF MUSIO aND ALLIED ARTs 
228 South Wabash Avenue 


HORTENSE YULE 


Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


* KINGSBURY- CERATI 


R 

I VOICR — STAGE TECHNIO — DICTION 
oO Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 

N 61 Grove Street, New York Tel. Spring 8840 











ARIEL GROSS 


PIANO TEACHER 
Pupil of Isidor Philipp—Summer Class 
904 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel: Circle 3311 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


PIANIST 


STUDIO: 611 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORE 
Tel. Circle 4056 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


E 
D 
2 CONCERT SOPRANO 
T 
H 











1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 


Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 





HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


VOCAL TEACHER 


of Wide Experience 
Pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard, Wants Connection 
with School of Music. Address “J. M.” 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





JESSIE B. HALL 


Eaclusive Management 

Eva Gordon Horadesky Audrey Call 
Centralte Violinist 

610 Fine Arts BLoa., Cu1caco. 


William Miller 
Tenor 
TsL.. Harggison 0228 





ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, IIL. 


Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 





GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West 83nep SrrexT, New York Tel. Endicott 1265 
(If No Answer Call Susquehanna 4500) 


: SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
7 Conductor Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 


4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
CHRISTOPHER A E ) 
TENOR H v¢ 


AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 








Antonietta STABILE 


Opera IMPERSONATIONS 


Bertha Zonet, 140 W. 69th &., 
Tel.: Endicott 4580 


COTTONE 


Vocal Teacher 
and Coach 


Viale Montenero, 80 
Milan, Italy 


Met. : New York 
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The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 























HELEN BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist in correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, etc. 
lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
Winter Season Starts Oct. Ist 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Circle 5420 


Class 








ARIE ABILEAH 


CON.CERT PIANIST 


Teacher at the Philadelphis 
Musical Academy 
Studio in New York: 
610 Steinway Hell 
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McGriff Made Field Manager for 
Civic Concert Service 


Dema E. Harshbarger, president of the 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., announces that 
J. L. McGriff, who has been a prominent 
member of the organization department for 
the past two years, has been promoted to 
the position of district field manager, and 


J. L. McGRIFF 


will have the supervision of the south and 
southwest territory of that corporation. 

The rapid progress of Mr. McGriff since 
his association with the Civic Concert Ser- 
vice is just additional proof that to achieve 
success in the musical field it must be han- 
died as any other business. The tempera- 
mental manager has vanished from the field 
of music and opera, and the wide awake 
young business man has succeeded him. 

Prior to accepting his present position, 
Mr. McGriff was for five years production 
manager for the Ford Motor Company at 
Hamilton, O.; but even while working in 
that field, his hobby was always music in 
its various phases; his principal avocation 
was attendance at opera and concerts, as 
well as the study of the careers of musical 
celebrities. His ambition was to become 
affiliated with the production end of music 
and the building of audiences, which, by 
the way, has been the keynote of the suc- 
cess of the Civic Concert Service. 


Lieut. Frankel Conducts Final 
Concert 


Lieut. Joseph Frankel closed his seventh 
consecutive season as conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Municipal Band on September 2. The 
final program comprised twelve numbers, by 
Verdi, Tschaikowsky, Donizetti, Weber, 
Rimsky- Korsakoff and other composers, and 
as a concluding feature Mina Dolores, so- 
prano, invited the audience to join her in 
singing The Star Spangled Banner, accom- 
panied by the band. 

The Municipal Band, under Lieut. Fran- 
kel’s able leadership, has passed an emi- 
nently successful season. Several special 
programs have been presented, and the band 
has been accorded the enthusiastic praise of 
both press and public. Lieut. Frankel may 
be heard every Sunday evening over sta- 
tions WCAU, WXAU and WPG, when he 


John W. Claus 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


REPERTOIRE—PEDAGOGY—ENSEMBLE 








237 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FREDERIC 


WARREN 


announces 


reopening of his vocal studio 


| WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Ist 


169 East 78TH St., New York 
Telephone Regent 8226 


MUSICAL 


conducts Lieut. Joseph Frankel’s Universal 
Symphony Band. He also makes other radio 
appearances from time to time over various 
NBC and CBS stations. 


Samoiloff Opens Several New 
Studios 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, internationally known 
vocal pedagogue, has recently opened new 
Bel Canto Studios, following the Bel Canto 
Studios and Opera Academy in Los Angeles, 
Cal., during the summer months. The noted 
vocal teacher and coach of famous artists has 
been holding classes for teachers and giving 
lectures and establishing Bel Canto Studios 
in various cities on the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.; Eva 
Baird, well known singer, is the resident di- 
rector of the school. In Portland, Ore., 
where Mr. Samoiloff gave lessons for a 
month, Mrs. Silas Vann, a well known 
teacher and singer, is the resident director, 
and in Seattle, Wash., where Mr. Samoi- 
loff gave a lecture and held classes for two 
weeks, Edgar M. Cramer, who was super- 
visor of music in the public schools of Ohio 
and Oregon, is resident director. 

On September 5 Mr. Samoiloff gave a lec- 
ture at the Elks’ Club on Voice and the 
Talkies, at Oakland, Cal., and held audi- 
tions and gave trial lessons at the Bel Canto 
Studios, where Rose Ough (formerly as- 
sistant to Mr. Samoiloff in his New York 
studios) is the resident director. 

On September 10 Mr. Samoiloff reopened 
his Bel Canto Studios and Opera Academy 
in Los Angeles, Cal., and gave a free lec- 
ture on Voice and the Talkies on September 
23 at the Hall of the Friday Morning Club. 
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Katherine Bacon’s Town Hall 
Program 


Katherine Bacon will give her first New 
York recital at Town Hall on Saturday af- 


Mishkin ohais 
KATHERINE BACON 


ternoon, October 18. The program will con- 


sist of the Bach preludes and fugues in C 
sharp minor and G major; the Liszt sonata 
in B minor; the waltzes, op. 39, intermezzo 
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E flat minor, op. 118, No. 6, and rhapsody 
in G minor, op. 79, No. 2, of Brahms; a 
Chopin group, including the three etudes 
E major, op. 10, No. 3, G sharp minor, op. 
25, No. 6 and C Minor, op. 10, No. 12; and 
the Delibes-Dohnanyi Naila Valse. 

Miss Bacon will play at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., on October 20, and at 
the New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, on October 24, and also the Pea- 
body Conservatory on December 19. 


Silva in New York Recital 


The report that Charles L. Wagner has 
discovered another “find” is backed up by 
the most enthusiastic reports of every news- 
paper in San Francisco where Luisa Silva 
appeared in a recital on September 11. Miss 
Silva will be heard in her New York recital 


early in November. 











NETHERLAND 
CONCERT BUREAU 


Noordeinde 39 


Organizes 
Europe. 
the lowest prices. 


tours 


Holland. 





J.BEEK 


The Hague 


throughout the whole of 
Manages introductory recitals at 


Own subscription concerts in 32 towns of 
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JACQUELINE ROSIAL 


Mezzo-Soprano 


TRIUMPHED IN TWO SONG RECITALS 


in Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington 








THE PORTLAND NEWS 








Jacqueline Rosial, French 
Soprano, Heard in 
Recital 


AN EXCELLENT Be eer eazION OF 
SINGING AS TAUGHT WITH CLOSEST 
ATTENTION TO MINUTEST SETA ILS 
bits 7 od aul MONDAY NIGHT WHEN 
LA S. SAMOILOFF PRESENTED 
JACQUELINE ROSIAL, French mezzo so- 
prano, in the Studio theatre in a program of 
art songs most discriminatingly chosen for 
artistic values and desirable contrasts. 

Outstanding for inspiration, gracefulness of 
lines and beautiful balance, were the Spanish 
songs of Joaquin Nin and Manuel de Falla, 
Respighi’s 63 evicata” and Reynaldo Hahn's 
“D’une Prison,” that were in the last two 
groups. They were sung with greater freedom 
of a than for instance Richard Strauss’ 
“Morgen” or Liszt’s “Die Lorelei,” and conse- 
quate more effectively, although perhaps no 
better from the pure technical a 

RESONANT, *PRISMAT IC VOICE AND 
DISTINCT INDIVIDUALITY, ENTITLE 
ay UELINE ROSIAL TO A PROMINENT 

LACE IN THE CONCERT FIELD. She 
pi her home in Victoria, B. C., and is 
here for the summer coaching with Mr. 
Samoiloff. 
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MADAME ROSIAL 
SONG RECITAL 
MUCH ENJOYED 


By SUSIE AUBREY SMITH 








A discriminating audience enjoyed the song 
recital given onday evening in the Studio 
building theater by Jacqueline Rosial, mezzo 
oprano. It was a sophisticated program of 
selections ranging from Scarlatti to the mod- 
erns, without one uninteresting or trivial piece 
of music. 

Madame Rosial seemed equally at home in 
her opening group by De Luca, Scarlatti and 
Purcell as in the modern songs by Walter 
Kramer and Strauss. SHE HAS A CHARM- 
ING STAGE PRESENCE, SHE WINS HER 
AUDIENCE ALMOST BEFORE SHE BE- 


SHE 
SINGS WITH A CERTAIN ELEGANCE OF 
STYLE AND PHRASING 
SENSE FOR DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
VALUES. 
Madame Rosial makes her home in Victoria, 


B. C., and has come to Portland to continue 
her vocal coaching with Lazar Samoiloff, in his 
summer class here. 
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Jacqueline Rosial Makes 
Here 
By EMIL ENNA 


Jacqueline Rosial, mezzo-soprano, who, in 
private life is Comtesse Jean de Suzannet, 
made her Portland debut Monday evening at 
the Little theater in the Studio building, in 
a highly artistic and wholly satisfying pro- 
gram. MADAME ROSIAL, A PROTEGE OF 
LAZAR S&S. SAMOILOFF, NOTED VOICE 
COACH, HAS BEEN BOUNTIFULLY EN- 
DOWED WITH A CLEAR AND PURE 
SOPRANO VOICE. 

The opening group, consisting of composi- 
tions by S. de Luca, A. Scarlatti and Purcell, 
proved a splendid medium to display technical 
surety and tonal purity of voice. Each num- 
ber of the second group, representing composi- 


tions by Kramer, Strauss and Liszt, was imbued 
with youthful color but hallowed with sincerity 
and assurance. 

The balance of the program comprising 
works by Respighi, Duparc, Hahn, Vidal, 
Manuel de Falla, Nin and a number of Hebri- 
dean folk songs arranged by M. Kennedy- 
Fraser, closed the interesting and artistic pro- 
gram. 

A large and interested audience was present 


THE MORNING ORE =GONL AN 


MLLE. ROSIAL, 
M E Z Z O - SOPRANO 
APPEARS IN RECITAL 


Several Hundred Local 
usic Lovers 





Singer Pleases 


The program was divided almost absolutely 
between 18th and 20th century composers, the 
balance being cast decidedly in favor of the 
latter. The interim was represented only by 
single items of Richard Strauss and Liszt. In 
the first group were Allesandro Scarlatti’s “Si 
Florindo e fedele” and Purcell’s “When I Am 
Laid to Earth.” In the second group were two 
favorite songs by A. Walter Kramer, 
“Morgen” and Liszt’s setting of “Die Lorelei.” 
The remainder of the program was given 
wholly to the contemporaries. 

MLLE. ROSIAL’S VOICE IS NATUR- 
ALLY OF FINE TEXTURE, CONSISTENT 
THROUGHOUT ITS RANGE. HER SING- 
ING INDICATES CONSCIENTIOUS AND 
DILIGENT SCHOOLING AND REMORSE- 
LESS SELF-CRITICISM. 


Strauss’ 





FRENCH SOPRANO. WINS 
PLAUDITS 


Jacqueline Rosial, attractive French soprano, 
won the plaudits of last night’s audience at 
the Rainier Chapter House with a recital that 
ranged from early Italian songs te the subtle 
compositions of eminent modern composers. 
MLLE. ROSIAL ENDOWED WITH AN 
ENGAGING STAGE PRESENCE IS ALSO 
A FACILE TECHNICIAN AND POSSESSES 
A VOICE OF PLEASING QUALITY. 





OPEN FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF ENGAGEMENTS IN 


OPERA, CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, 614 SO. VAN NESS AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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A Letter From the Henry Hadleys 


The Musicat Courter is in receipt of an 
interesting letter from Henry Hadley and 
Inez Barbour Hadley, who are now in Japan. 
It came from Chojo Maru, Osaka, Shosen 
Kaisha, and reads in part as follows: 

“We were not sure of going to China 
when we started, but our enthusiasm grew 
and grew as we saw the beauties of Japan. 
so after a brief stay there—only long enough 
to arrange for our concerts—we embarked 
for China with the Upton Close Cultural 
Expedition. After a heavenly trip through 
the Yellow Sea, Straits, Inland Sea, we 
landed at Tientsin, which is, of course, in a 
state of martial law. We saw brawny U.S. 
marines at the station—where tea was served 
first class passengers! Free! Also Cook’s 
men as well as representatives of the O.S.K. 
Line—and these men, accustomed to the ways 
of the East and especially coolies, drove the 
hordes of them off and we went on to 
Peking. 

“No one could possibly adequately paint 
or describe in words the beauty of this mar- 
velous city. We stepped out on our balcony 
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COMPOSER -- VIOLINIST 


available for 


LECTURES 
RECITALS 


ren Cheslock was born at London. n, | 
came to America at an early age. In 1917 
he was appointed to the teaching staff of 
the Peabody Institute as instructor of 
Violin, aad in 1922 as instructor of Har 
mony also. He plays first violin in the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. His ap- 
pearances before the public are as com- 
poser, conductor, violinist, lecturer. Rep- 
resentative orchestras and artists have 
performed his compositions, eliciting high 
praise, and many of his works have been 
awarded prizes in nation-wide competi- 


| tions. 


address 
LOUIS CHESLOCK 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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of the European Grand Hotel and the sight 


of those beautiful red and green tile roofs 
with their fantastic shapes, the pagodas, the 
walls, all bathed in the setting sun with the 
shrines standing out like jewels, made an 
impression that will never be forgotten. We 
both said we didn’t know anything could 
be so beautiful. 

“We soon got used to being propelled by 
a human motor—the rickshaw boy—who is 
indispensable to a foreigner—but I always 
had an uneasy feeling thinking of the mus- 
cular exertion, the extra heart beats and all 
those thoughts about the strange wheel of 
destiny, so it was not unalloyed pleasure. 
But there is no other practical means of 
locomotion. You should see the autos! The 
streets are unpaved except in a few favored 
places like the Legation Quarters, Morrison 
Street, etc., and one sees cavalcades of 
camels, oxen, donkeys, almost anywhere. 

“One day we met a trained black bear 
with his two keepers and we induced him 
to come over to the hotel grounds that we 
might get some movies. With the two 
Chinamen it was rich. 

“Of course, we visited the Imperial Parks, 
the Shrines, the Forbidden City, Altar of 
Heaven, etc., but of all of these I like the 
Altar of Heaven best. It is like going to a 
house when everyone has moved out, but 
the former inhabitants seem to hover about 
in spite of the demolition. 4 

“The quaint streets (Lantern Street, Em- 
broidery Street, Brass Street, etc.) and the 
signs (Ladils’ and Gentlemen’s shoemaker 
from Shanghai) are a constant source of 
delight. 

“We had a real Chinese dinner with a 
Chinese boy who had been a student in 
America for eight years, and I must say 
that it would take a strong, sturdy person 
to withstand all the delicious food supplied 
at one of these dinners. I fell out after 
the second course. The preliminaries were 
enough for any ordinary human being. But 
they stay hours and hours at the table. 

“Now we expect to see more of Japan, 
although we visited the shrines at Nikko, 
the great Buddha at Kamakura, the cloi- 
sonne and porcelain works at Nagoya, the 
shrines at Nara, the silk industries in Ke- 
joto, and then on to Kobe where we sailed 
to Beppee and Moji. 

“Tokyo is a very modern, alert and al- 
most European city. The Imperial Hotel 
is as cosmopolitan as any place you can 
imagine, and English is spoken freely. We 
were received for tea at the House of Peers 
and met delightful gentlemen who have spent 
much time abroad. 

“I called on Dr. and Mrs. Nitobe. He 
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DR. AND MRS. HENRY HADLEY 
(left) on the balcony of the Grand Hotel, Pekin, China; (center) by the incense burner in 
front of Lama Temple, Pekin; (right) in front of the Great Buddha at Kamakura, Japan. 





was secretary of the League at Geneva for 
so long, and they are most distinguished. 
She is an American from Philadelphia and 
has done much philanthropic work as well 
as educational. 

“The Marquis Konoye met us at the boat 
at Yokohama, presenting me with a charm- 
ing Japanese doll and all of us with fans. 
He is a most serious gentleman, having 
studied some time in Germany. He speaks 
both English and German and leaves after 
the second concert to conduct in Berlin. He 
is also a composer and Henry hopes to 
use one of his big works in New York. He 
is a very scholarly person and comes from 
one of the direct and finest families of the 
nobility. His brother is Prince Konoye and 
they are related to Prince Tokygawa, who 
is, or just has been, on a visit to the United 
States. 

“T have a lovely series of concerts, also 
broadcasting. I appear at the second orches- 
tral concert of the season with Konoye con- 
ducting. I will sing Scheherazade of Ravel. 
My concerts will naturally be outside Tokyo 
in towns like Kyoto, Nagoya, etc. Henry 
is looking forward to his rehearsals with 
great pleasure.” 

And in a postcript, Henry Hadley says 
that on their way back to Japan they struck 
a typhoon and had to put in the shelter of 
some lovely islands forming a natural har- 
bor for two days and nights. Mr. Hadley’s 
season has been extended to six concerts 
in Tokio. 


Miami Conservatory Opens 


The Miami Conservatory of the University 
of Miami opened its fall term on Septem- 
ber 29. Bertha Foster, director, is gratified 
over the enrollment, and Miami expects to 
have a winter season of good music. 

Arnold Volpe will return soon as conduc- 
tor of the University of Miami Symphony 
Orchestra. The many tourists who begin in 
the early fall to take up their abode in 
Miami, cognizant of the fact that their chil- 
dren have unusual musical advantages at the 
Conservatory, register them immediately 
upon arriving in the city. 
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HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Established Teacher of Singing 


Voice development for beginners and 


advanced students—Private and Class 


lessons include instruction in Diction, 


“Style”, Interpretation and Funda- 


mentals of Musicianship. 


For information address :— 


STUDIOS OF HILDA GRACE GELLING 
Suite 12C, The Gramont, 215 West 98th St., New York 


Riverside 5143 
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From the New York Press on their last American T our 


WORLD: Our search for genuine artistry of the EVENING POST: Unity, music’s glowing 
piano was rewarded in Ethel Bartlett and Rae spirit, dwells with Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 
Robertson’s concert. If you had not seen them son. Their concert revealed two musicians who 
there you might have imagined a single virtuoso are gifted masters of their art. 

of marvellous grace and skill performing wonders 

without a struggle. 





At Liége Festival of Contemporary Music (September, 1930) 


TELEGRAPH: Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- MAIL: Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, the 
son in whom the composer (Arnold Bax) has two pianists, made a great hit. 

surely found zdeal interpreters for his work de- 

lighted the audience with the brilliance of their 

playing and the intimacy of their ensemble. 





From the London Press on their Last Recital 


REFEREE: A perfection of ensemble, of ex- TELEGRAPH: Miraculous ensemble .. : 
pression and precision that suggested a quadruple- pair were delightful. 
handed pianist. It was astonishing. 








Tours Booked for Season 1930-31 in Holland, Germany, Poland and Spain 





COAST TO COAST TOUR of U. S. A. and CANADA 
November 1, 1930 to February 1, 1931 





Sole American Management: 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc., 113 West 57th St., New York 
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MUSICAL 


San Franciseo’s Second Week of 


Opera Begins With Puccini Work 


The Girl of the Golden West, La Boheme, L’Enfant et les Sortileges 
and Haensel and Gretel, and Cavalleria and Pagliacci 


All Presented With Excellent Casts. 


San Francisco, CAL.—Just why the San 
Francisco Opera Association should have 
chosen the Girl of the Golden West to start 
off its second week of opera on September 15 
is something that only the Association itself 
can answer. This opera, which shows 
Puccini far from his best, has never been a 
drawing-card in this city, the present occa- 
sion not being the exception. No doubt it 
was produced for the purpose of providing 
Maria Jeritza with another vehicle to exhibit 
here her furtiier versatility as a singing- 
actress. But, it requires even more than the 
superb art of the fascinating Jeritza to put 
a “punch” into this uninteresting wild-west 
melodrama to which Puccini has supplied 
music reminiscent of practically every other 
opera he wrote. The Auditorium upon this 
occasion housed only a fair size audience, 
and enthusiasm throughout the performance 
was but lukewarm. San Franciscans do not 
like The Girl of the Golden West; they 
never have nor will, and that is all there is 
to it. 

The Sati Francisco Opera Company, how- 
ever, made it a special point to have the 
opera wel! cast, and it was—every member 
was exactly suited in voice and action to the 
part. First honors, of course, went to Mme. 
Jeritza, whose interp retation of Minnie was 
vivid and, as always, original. Her native 
temperament and intuition for vocal effects 
found full play in a highly expressive and 
artistic portrayal—one that was thoughtful 
and finely proportioned. Jeritza has fre- 
quently proven herself to be an actress of 
dramatic intensity. It was, therefore, pleas- 
antly refreshing to note that she is also an 
accomplished comedian, a woman with a de- 
licious sense of humor. Her clever bits of 
“stage business” and antics in the second act 
evoked many bursts of hearty laughter. 

There were also moments when Mme. 
Jeritza rose to genuine dramatic heights, 
these being most apparent during the card 
scene with Jack Rance. The artist won a 
personal triumph for a performance that was 
consistently good throughout. 

One of the real surprises of the evening 
was Frederick Jagel, who, as Dick Johnson, 
appeared here for the first time. He made a 
dashing figure and sang the difficult music 
with noble breadth and fullness of tone, while 





his acting was keyed to the requirements 
admirably. ._Jagel’s performance could not 
have been improved upon and the audience 
gave him a round of hearty applause. 

With a vocal wealth of tremendous power, 
with a dramatic fire in action and with the 
true ring of conviction, Gaetano Viviani, al- 
ready a favorite with the San Francisco 
public, gave a remarkably well-drawn im- 
personation of Jack Rance, sheriff. His 
voice was strong and resonant and he sang 
the music as well as one could ask it to be. 
As a matter of fact, Viviani performed 
miracles with the more or less ungrateful 
role. 

All secondary characters were assigned to 
artists well equipped for their portrayal. The 
male chorus of the company, dressed as cow- 
boys and miners, did some of the best en- 
semble work accomplished so far this season. 

Merola, directing the orchestra for the 
fourth consecutive performance, gave an elo- 
quent reading of the score. He is one of the 
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and warm. She handled the difficult second 
act with unexpected skill. Her acting had 
the spontaneity, the restraint and the en- 
thusiasm that carries realism. The public 
left no doubt as to its appreciation of the 
charming young singer. Ezio Pinza was 
magnificent as Colline. 

Gaetano Viviani sang Marcel and, like 
everything else he attempts, made it a char- 
acter study of superb detail and impressive- 
ness. He, too, enunciated well; his singing 
was always tasteful and his acting effective 
without overstatement. 

Eugene Sandrini, Ludovico Olivieri and 
Evaristo Alibertino fitted into the stage pic- 
tures and into the vocal score as perfectly 
as might be desired. The spirit with which 
the chorus sang was delightful; it was fresh 
and vivid, and quite apparent that the chor- 
isters enjoyed their jobs. Under Antoni 
Dell O’refice’s baton the performance moved 
smoothly and spiritedly. He read the lovely 
score with much vitality and fine musical 
understanding. 


L’ENFANT ET LES SORTILEGES AND HAENSEL 
AND GRETEL Form DELIGHTFUL 
DovusLe BILL 


The San Francisco Opera Association dis- 
played wisdom in presenting L’Enfant et les 
Sortileges, the one act opera of the French 
modernist, Maurice Ravel, and Humper- 
dinck’s lovely Haensel and Gretel on Sep- 
tember 19. Had these two delightful fairy 
operas been given on any other night but a 
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finest operatic conductors of the day, with an 
unfailing Latin sense of the stage and a 
genuine appreciation of orchestral values. 


PRESENTED WitTH EXCELLENT 
Cast 

Puccini’s ever-popular La Boheme, as per- 
fectly done as any performance within mem- 
ory of San Francisco opera goers, was the 
rare treat provided an exceptionally large 
audience that assembled in the Exposition 
Auditorium, September 17. The Mimi was 
sung by Queena Mario, the Musetta by 
Audrey Farncroft, the Rudolph by Benia- 
mino Gigli, the Marcel by Gaetano Viviani, 
the Schaunard by Millo Picco, and the Col- 
line by Ezio Pinza. Antonio Dell O’refice 
conducted. 

The vocal honors of the evening were 
easily won by Gigli, whose portrait of the 
poet may be ranked among the very finest 
ever heard here. The beloved tenor was at 
the top of his form and in this work of 
Puccini, so full of passionate melodies and of 
dramatic scenes of love and anguish, he 
seemed a singer and actor supreme. In the 
Che gelida manina, Gigli poured out 
golden tones with unmarred vocal opulence. 
Throughout the evening Gigli phrased and 
colored the romantic and emotional music 
with consummate art, while his tones flowed 
with a lyric fluency and beauty which cannot 
be excelled. From the standpoint of his- 
trionism, Mr. Gigli acted the part with a 
chivalrous, romantic ardor, with intelligence 
and feeling. Gigli is a singer with some- 
thing more than a voice; he is an artistic 
personality. 

La Boheme afforded an opportunity of 
hearing Queena Mario in a role in which she 
had left unforgettable memories here and in 
which she once again triumphed. There is 
a childish quality in Miss Mario’s voice that 
exactly suits the role of Mimi. She sang 
with beauty of tone; her technic was flawless 
and her musicianship unerring. Moreover, 
Miss Mario managed to look amazingly like 
the embroiderer and acted with grace and 
pathetic youthful appeal. 

Excellent indeed was the Musetta of Au- 
drey Farncroft, the young San Francisco 
soprano, who has but recently stepped from 
the ranks of the Pacific Coast Opera Com- 
pany into the larger and more important 
organization. Miss Farcroft is as pretty as 
a picture; her voice, a lyric soprano, is of 
lovely quality, clear, easily produced, pure 


La BoHEME 


Friday, it is questionable whether there 
would have been so many children in the 
huge audience. 

The performance of Maurice Ravel’s opera 
upon this occasion marked its American 
premiere. The poem of L’Enfant et les 
Sortileges is by Madame Colette, and tells 
the story of a child who has not learned his 
lessons so well as he might have, wherefore 
his mother gives him dry bread and un- 
sweetened tea, and forbids him to leave his 
room. The child is furious. Hardly has his 
mother departed than his temper gets the 
better of him. He throws both teapot and 
cup to the ground, brutally teases the little 
squirrel in its cage, rummages in the fire- 
place, upsets the kettle and so on. 

No analysis can give a notion of the charm 
and delicacy this feeble story acquires by vir- 
tue of the music of Ravel. Exquisite minia- 
turist, he has treated the subject with subtle 
fantasy and refinement. The incomparable 
virtuoso of orchestral impressionism has pro- 
duced a score that is a mixture of lightness 
and profundity—it is a gem. The first part 
of the opera is of great humor and irony; 
the second is more fantastic, graciously ten- 
der, and more abundant in subtle, deliciously 
nuanced music. One cannot fail to admire 
the resources of a modern musician such as 
Ravel, who knows how to be modern to the 
exact degree he wishes to be. 

The settings provided for the opera were 
designed by Lucien Labaudt along modern- 
istic lines; they were colorful, artistic and 
imaginative. The child was Queena Mario. 
One cannot imagine this difficult role being 
sung or acted more delightfully. The Mother 
was splendidly played by Eva Gruninger 
Atkinson. Audrey Farncroft enacted the 
triple roles of The Fire, The Princess and 
The Lark, and was exceedingly dainty and 
charming in all three. As a matter of fact, 
each member of the cast did his or her best 
to make this performance one of the high- 
lights of the season. Judging from the ap- 
plause and the joyous laughter from both 
young and old, the opera proved a decided 
success. Mr. Merola conducted with the 
clearness and verve that the Ravel score 
demands. 

Haensel and Gretel in German followed 
the charming little French work. The cast 
included Queena Mario as Gretel, Elinor 
Marlo as Haensel, Dorothee Manski as The 
Witch, Eva Gruninger Atkinson as the 
Mother, and Eugenio Sandrini as Peter, the 
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Karl Riedel directed the perform- 


October 


father. 

ance. 

CAVALLERIA RusTICANA AND PAGLIACCI 
Entuuse 5,000 Opera Gorrs 

Judging from the huge crowd that gath- 
ered on September 20, it was most apparent 
that the inseparable pair of operas, Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci, has not lost 
popular appeal. Every seat was taken, even 
those on the extreme sides being occupied 
by music lovers who were willing to foregc 
a full view of the stage just for the privilege 
of hearing the music. These two operas 
are indeed wonderful “show-pieces,” in that 
they provide sopranos, baritones, mezzos and 
tenors with many opportunities to shine as 
singers and actors. Maria Jeritza, who ap- 
peared both as Santuzza and Nedda; 
Frederick Jagel, who sang Turiddu, and 
Sydney Rayner, who portrayed Canio, shone 
brilliantly, but it was John Charles Thomas, 
who, as Tonio, outshone them all. 

Mr. Thomas confirmed the impression 
which he had made in his debut as Johanaan 
earlier in the season. The beauty and power 
of his voice are never sacrificed to gain any 
melodramatic effect. In everything he does 
Mr. Thomas is a musician who realizes the 
dramatic effects of his part with the most 
judicious and tasteful use of his voice. There 
is scarcely a moment when the listener does 
not feel pleasure in the sound of Mr. Thomas’ 
voice, for it has natural beauty, and is emit- 
ted with ease. The Prologue was so mag- 
nificently sung that Mr. Thomas completely 
stopped the show and Conductor Dell 
O’refice had to wait until the applause had 
subdued before he could proceed. Mr. 
Thomas’ acting was in every respect equal 
to his beautiful singing. Anything else one 
would write about Mr. Thomas’ perform- 
ance upon this occasion would be superfluous. 

It is not an easy thing to interpret the 
roles of Santuzza and Nedda with such in- 
telligence and variety of effect as did Mme. 
Jeritza. As Santuzza, she was more success- 
ful than as Nedda. She put into her singing 
a fervent, throbbing quality that quite suits 
the music, and played the role with intensity 
and stabbing reality that make her work so 
memorable. Jeritza’s Nedda had consid- 
erable dramatic quality. It was pictorial and 
always energetic. 

Frederick Jagel sang and acted Turiddu 
with poise and authority, and Millo Picco as 
Alfio added another fine delineation to those 
he has already presented here this season. 
Eva Gruninger Atkinson was a lovely Lola, 
vocally and histrionically. 

Pagliacci had Sydney Rayner as Canio 
and that fiery and feeling young tenor gave 
his best, climaxing in Ridi Pagliacci that 
was received with spontaneous plaudits by 
the entire house. Mr. Rayner has a very 
fine rich tenor; it is kept well in hand, has 
resonance and good range, and, besides, Mr. 
Rayner is extraordinarily easy and adept on 
the stage and knows how to act with sin- 
cerity and poise. Mr. Rayner gave unal- 
loyed delight. Opera goers can enjoy listen- 
ing to his fresh, beautiful voice and can yield 
themselves to the ardor of his style. 

The chorus in both operas sang excellently 
and was always in the picture. Mr. Dell 
O’refice was in the vein and this was re- 
flected in his conducting. The dramatic note 
was sounded in both scores. The orchestra 
also enjoyed a success. CC. te eh 


Regina de Sales Re-Opens Paris 
Studio 


Regina de Sales reopened her Paris studio 
on October 1, having concluded a four 
months’ stay at her villa in Fontainebleau, 
where she had some interesting pupils. 
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A NEW BARITONE! 
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tNDATION 


WITH THE SAN FRANCISCO OPERA COMPANY 
in LA TRAVIATA and LA BOHEME 


GAETANO VIVIANI 
SCORES—ACCLAIMED 


Gaetano Viviani, also 
new to the American stage, 
was another hit of the eve- 
ning, his singing of the role 
of the elder Germont being 
wildly applauded, so much 
so, in fact, that the ovation 
undeniably directed to Vi- 
viani somewhat tempered 
Clairbert’s and Gigli’s. 

Gaetano Viviani has a 
barytone of infinite tender- 
ness, yet virile and reson- 
ant. In the Di Provenza il 
mar, in which he endeavors 
to persuade Alfredo to 
leave Violetta, it was fluidic 
and smooth, the singing im- 
parting as much to the 
portraiture of the character 
as his fine acting. The 
result was a figure of deep 
paternal affection and great 
understanding of the emo- 
tions of youth. — Marie 
Hicks Davidson, San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 15, 1930. 


VIVIANI SCORES 


It was the baritone, Gaetano Viviani, who helped Mario 
keep up the dramatic interest of the opera. As Marcello 
he gave as fine a performance of the part as any that readily 
comes to mind. His is one of the most musical of voices, 
and he has the histrionic art to make his roles convincing. 
There was a moment in the third act when with a single 
glance toward Mimi he conveyed Marcello’s thoughts 
more vividly than could be done in any number of arias. 
Viviani is a great artist, still in his prime.—San Francisco 
News. 


Viviani, the Marcello, impresses the San Francisco audi- 
ence more and more deeply with each hearing by a voice 
of fine control and splendid vitality.—San -Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Viviani Creates Sensa- 
tion in First Appear- 
ance Here 


5000 HEAR PERFORMANCE 


New Baritone Thrills 
Audience With Sterling 
Role 


A new baritone sang 
Giorgio Germont and won 
well deserved cheers. Gae- 
tano Viviani is his name. 
With a voice that is velvety 
in its quality and ample in 
volume, plus histrionic gifts 
that make for convincing 
acting, this American bari- 
tone gave a magnificent per- 
formance. His Di Provenza 
il mar brought him a tu- 
multuous ovation. — Mar- 
jory M. Fisher, San Fran- 
cisco News, September 15, 
1930. 


Viviani made a memor- 

able impression as the elder 

Germont, and he, too, en- 

joyed a magnificent recep- 

tion. His voice, resonant with Italian timbre, is beautiful 

and firmly used. The power of his singing was tempered 

with warm expression. His later participation in our sea- 

son promises unusual pleasures—Alexander Fried, San 
Francisco Chronicle, September 15, 1930. 


VIVIANI IN TRIUMPH 


It was Di Provenza il mar that brought the new 
baritone Gaetano Viviani, an American by the way, to the 
front. He not only brought out its musical beauty, but 
he made the hearers feel the deep parental solicitude that 
dictated it. Modestly he took his call with Clairbert and 
Gigli; but the generous Gigli, who is a true sport, pushed 
his confrere back on the stage and made him take the ap- 
plause of the house alone.—Redfern Mason, San Francisco 
Examiner, September 15, 1930. 


Personal Representative in U. S.—Bruno Zirato, 322 West 72nd St., New York 
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At the time of going to press 
the following dates were defi- 
nitely set, with others pending. 


. 20—Indianapolis 
. 2i—Lafayette, Ind. 
. 24—St. Louis 
. 28—Rochester 
. 30—Buffalo 
. 4—Richmond 
. 7—Lynchburg 
. 8—Washington 
. 9—New York 
. 10—Worcester 
12—Milwaukee 
17—Sacramento, Cal. 
20—Santa Barbara, Cal. 
. 2i—Long Beach, Cal. 
. 24—Claremont, Cal. 
. 25—Los Angeles 
. 1—San Francisco 
. 3—Berkeley, Cal. 
. 8—Portland 
c. 9—Eugene, Ore. 
. 10—Seattle 
. 11—Wenatchee, Wash. 
. 12—Spokane 
16—Colorado Springs 
18—Fort Worth 
. 9—Wheeling 
. 14—Boston 
27—Winston Salem 
. 3—Mansfield, O. 
5—Terre Haute, Ind. 
. 9—Parkersburg, W. Va. 
11—Columbus 
13—Pittsburgh 
14—Pittsburgh 
. 15—Boston 
18—Farmington, Conn. 
. 2i—New York 
. 23—Bradford, Pa. 
. 26—Lawrence, Kan. 
. 1—Chicago 
. 3—Minneapolis 
. 5—La Crosse, Wis. 
. 6—Rochester, Minn. 
. 9—Muskegon, Mich. 
. 12—Portsmouth, O. 
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MUSICAL 


TREMOLOS 
By Helen Brett 


Article 3 


[The first of this series of artic les ap- 
peared in the September 20 issue of the 
MusicaL Courter.—The Editor.) 


As I have stated in previous articles pub- 
lished in this paper, most of the vocal de- 
fects are due to supporting the tone with 
a grip on the muscles of the throat, in- 
stead of placing this burden on the dia- 
phragm and back muscles, whose work this 
is. Many teachers talk and teach diaphragm 
support while not attaining it in reality. 

To achieve this means to free the throat 
from all burden of the tone and actually 
leave it to the muscles of the back and dia- 
phragm. When you think of the size of the 
throat in comparison to the whole trunk, 
you can imagine how that smaller area has 
to work in order to accomplish what is the 
normal function of the larger one. 

You notice, I do not say diaphragm “only.” 
The correctly supported voice makes the 
back muscles work as well as those of the 
diaphragm and abdomen. How few teachers 
realize that the tremolos, breaks, harsh, ugly 
dull and throaty quality of the voice is due 
to this error. My special topic for today is 
“tremolos.”’ 

Many teachers have had this queer and 
baffling vocal condition to cope with, but it 
is one of the easiest vocal problems when 
attacked by relieving the throat grip. Why? 

3ecause the tremolo is caused by an incipient 
throat grip, in which these muscles have not 
yet developed enough power to hold firmly, 
so they wabble under their new burden. Thus 
the vibration (old Italian term for tone) 
wabbles or trembles as it is emitted. I have 
been astonished by the rapidity with which 
tremolos yield to this treatment. A month 
or two does wonders. 

Other conditions, such as throatiness and 
harshness, are much more stubborn although 
they also cannot resist persistent right work. 
In my many years of experimental and re- 
search work with vocal problems no tremolo 
has come under my observation which was 
not caused as I have stated above. But, there 
may be some due to defective vocal cords, 
which would of course impair the speaking 
voice as well. These would be cases for a 
physician to handle. 

However, I consider a tremolo extremely 
simple and easy to conquer, and wish ail 
vocal problems would yield as readily. 

My next article will be on “breaks.” Many 
singers have struggled with this problem. It 
is a most disconcerting one to those who do 
not know why their tone suddenly cracks off 
and leaves them and their audiences aghast. 


The De Kreszs’ Busy Summer 


Word comes from Norah and Geza de 
Kresz of the success of their Vienna sum- 
mer music course held at the Austro-Ameri- 
can Conservatory. Mr. de Kresz says: 
“The whole course gave both my wife and 
myself great pleasure. Another of my pu 
pils, Charlotte Volt, teacher at the Univer 
sity of Burlington, Vermont, is giving a re 
cital there next month, playing many of 
the pieces she has studied with me. Of my 
German pupils, W. F. Gohlisch, from Han- 
nover, is being heard warn eyety on 


OLGA G. SACERDOTE, 
who will again be associated with her hus- 
band, Edoardo Sacerdote, in his vocal studios 
in Chicago, as she was in the past at the 
Chicago Musical College. During the last 
few years Mrs. Sacerdote has won flattering 
success in Chicago, New York, where she 
was a member of the French Opera Com- 
pany, and also in Italy. She has won much 
praise for her singing of such roles as Mar- 
guerite in Faust, Nedda in Pagliacci, Mimi 
in La Boheme, the title role in Manon, and 
many others. 
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German radios. Mrs. de Kresz had pupils 
from Nova Scotia and Toronto, and they, 
too, enjoyed Vienna immensely. As you 
know, the concert season has not yet begun, 
but two weeks ago we gave a big program, 
including the Kreutzer Sonata over the 
Budapest radio.” 


Frank M. Church Locates in 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank M. Church, who is now located in 
Washington, D. C., where he is teaching at 
Arlington Hall, writes that “Arlington Hall, 
now in its fourth year, has already enrolled 
students from twenty-five states, also from 
Ontario, Haiti and Bermuda. This school 
will have monthly public students’ recitals, 
occasional faculty and artist recitals, besides 
frequent programs in the Chapel.” 

On September 14 Mr. Church gave a 
half hour recital in Mt. Vernon Church on 
the three manual Pilcher organ. 
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Soloists for Philadelphia Orchestra 
in New York 


Soloists have been announced for three 
of the ten concerts which the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will give in New York this sea- 
son. Ildebrando Pizzetti, Italian composer, 
will appear on November 25, and, on De- 
cember 16, Maurice Martenot, French pian- 
ist and inventor will demonstrate his new 
electrical instrument. For the February 24 
concert, Jascha Heifetz, violinist, will be 
the soloist. 

This season again finds the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the alternate leadership of 
Leopold Stokowski and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the latter conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra. These two are in entire 
charge, except for the week of December 22, 
when Alexander Smallens will conduct, and 
the fortnight beginning November 24. when 
Arturo Toscanini of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony will direct. 
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Pianist-A ccompanist 


Some of the Artists 
whom Mr. King aay accompanied: 


ELSA ALSEN 
RICHARD —_— 
DORIS DOE 
LILLIAN GUSTAFSON 
DAISY JEAD 
SUZANNE KEENER 

(On Tour, One Season) 
EVERETT MARSHALL 
LAMBERT MURPHY 
EMMA OTERO 

(On Tour, Two Seasons) 
FRANC IS ROGERS 
THALIA SABIENEVA 
CARL SCHLEGEL 
pk SIMMONS 

SWAIN 


DWIN A 
MARION: TALLEY 
(On Tour, Two Seasons) 


Studio: 325 West 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 4134 








“_an accompanist who proved himself, by 
his tact and skill, worth his weight in gold.” 
—Boston Herald 





Andante amoroso 4-104 
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Oft in the hush of the eve 





Another Clara Edwards Success 
WITH THE WIND AND THE RAIN IN YOUR HAIR 


The simplicity and melodic appeal of this refreshing ballad 
make it especially valuable for recital or radio program. 
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(GERALDINE Rieger 


CONTRALTO—(Cheerio Hour) 
c/o National Broadcasting Co., 711 Sth Ave., 
New York City 


CECILIA GUIDER 


SOPRANO 
BOOKING PRIVATE MUSICALES ONLY 
Address: 1947 Broadway, New York, Phone Trafalgar 2537 


Mildred Carner Johnson 


CONTRALTO 
18 W. 69th St., New York. Tel. Susquehanna 9490 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 


H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


VICTOR PRAHL 


BARITONE 


26 Jones Srreet, New York 
14 Roe Visconti, Paris 
New York Phone—Spring 1985 


‘HUNTER 


7 Concert Baritone 
N 
D 














stupios $ 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
810 Carnegie Hall,N. Y.C. Tel. Circle 0924 











CLARICE 


BALAS 


Pianist 
Management: Balas Studios 
3057 W. 14th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
(Pupils Accepted) 

















OLGA 


WARRE 


Soprano 


370 Central Park West 
New York 








FROM THE NEW 


SONGLAND 


AT THE END OF THE DAY 
WITH YOU 


IN MY CASTLE OF DREAMS 
WITH YOU 


THERE’S A SUNNY SMILE 
WAITING FOR ME 


M. WITMARK & SONS, NEW YORK 
1659 BROADWAY 











MUSICAL 








OLGA SAMAROFF, 
who, during the coming season, will 
again head the piano department of the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, of 
which Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman is 
managing director. 





Ithaca Conservatory Opens 
October 9 


The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools will open its thirty-eighth year on 
October 9, with students from all over the 
United States enrolled in its various divi- 
sions. 

Activities began on October 3 with the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees. 
Members of this board include: George C. 
Williams, president of the Institution; B. L. 
Johnson, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. H. 
E. Talbott, president of the Westminster 
Choral Association; Albert Edmund Brown. 
dean of the Public School Music depart- 
ment; John Finley Williamson, dean of the 
Conservatory of Music and the Westminster 
Choir department, and Judge Charles H. 
Blood. The trustees’ meeting was followed 
by a meeting of the faculty, to which has 
been added the following new teachers: Dale 
Haven, Ida Mae Smail, Mary MacDonald 
Cook, Mary Zink, Gladys Coatman, Mar- 
guerite Rowland, Mabel Wilson Smart, Paul 
Lester, Craig McHenry, Walter Beeler, 
Nancy Hankins, Robert P. Jensen, Joseph 
Saperstein, Rose Broughton, and Sydney 
Landon. 

October 4 is the annual Scholarship Day. 
Thirty scholarships are awarded at this time 
to talented students who are financially han- 
dicapped. Registration will take place on 
October 7 and 8. 

The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools is distinctive among American edu- 
cational institutions, in that it includes seven 
collegiate professional and vocational train- 
ing units, each leading to the Baccalaureate 
degree. The institution comprises the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, including the West- 
minster Choir School of which Dr. John 
Finley Williamson is the dean; Ithaca Insti- 
tution of Public School Music with Albert 
Edmund Brown as dean; Ithaca Military 
Band School with Ernest S. Williams, dean; 
Williams School of Expression and Dramatic 
Art with Rollo Anson Tallcott, dean; Ithaca 
School of Physical Education with Lawrence 
S. Hill, dean; and the Martin School of 
Speech Correction with Dr. Frederick Mar- 
tin, dean. 

An informal reception and dance, given 
October 11, in honor of the freshman class 
by the student council, is among the social 
events planned during the first few weeks, 
while the annual formal reception given the 
entire student body by the faculty and ad- 
ministration officers is scheduled for Octo- 
ber 16. 


Praises Thomas in San Francisco 
Opera Debut 


Regarding the appearance of John Charles 
Thomas with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany as Jokanaan in Salome, Gaetano Merola, 
general director of the company, wired to 
George Engles: “John Charles Thomas made 
his operatic debut in San Francisco Friday 
evening with San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany as Jokanaar: in Salome, sharing honors 
with Maria Jeritza singing title role first 
time in America. Gorgeous baritone of 
Thomas furnished thrilling moments and 
highlights of evening. Capacity audience of 
over six thousand gave welcome and greet- 
ing to Thomas, already popular favorite from 
previous concert engagements. Critics lauded 
dramatic power and inspired interpretation. 
Later appearances as Tonio, Wolfram and 
Valentine certain to be triumph for great 

ist. Our privilege to have him here with 


Eugene Scudder Dates 


Eugene Scudder, tenor, has been engaged 
by the Osborne Concert Bureau for a series 
of concerts to be given during October and 
early November in Newark, Paterson, Pas- 
saic and Elizabeth, N. J. 


COURIER 
RENZO VIOLA 


SIF om 
KATHRYN WITWER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Wilson LAMB 


Piano 
Harmony—C omposition 
1881 Grand Concourse, N. Y. C. Tei. Sedgwick 0919 





Civic Concert Service, inc., 
Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres. 
Chicago, i, 


Southwest: Hor Horner- Witte 
Kansas City, Mo. 


=== BARITONE == 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorie 


Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


ALBERTO JON AS 


SCHLIEDER 


CREATIVE MUSICAL THINKING 


Taught through Improvisation, Meaning Lawful, not Haphazard, 
Musical Self-Expression 


Studio: 27 West 72nd St., New York 








Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of Many 
Famous Pianists 


19 West 85th Street, 
New York 
fn ae 2084, or 
Telephones : Stuyvesant 1500 


Celebrated Spanish 





AQN=AMOMA 


Tel. Trafalgar 4200 


FRANCES GOULD LEWANDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

















WITH GOOD VOICES AND 
WHO CAN SING 


Specialist in Restoring Faulty or Ruined Voices 
Assured Grand Opera and Concert Appear- 
ances. Write for Appointment or Apply 


Salvatore AVITABILE 


Vocal Teacher and Coach of Many Celebrities 
Only Voices With Possibilities Accepted 


Studio, 1425 Broadway, N. Y., Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
Tel. Penn. 2634 












































Opportunity for Young Singers! 


CHARLOTTE LUND SCHOOL 
OF OPERA 


Voice Placement, Diction and Mis-en-Scene 








Stace APPEARANCES GUARANTEED 


By Appointment Only: 257 West 86th St., 
Teleph S h 6625 


New York 
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ETH ELYNDE SMITH 


Soprano 


is filling a series of 
NEW ENGLAND AND NORTHEASTERN engagements 
during OCTOBER and EARLY NOVEMBER, after which she 
makes her SIXTEENTH TOUR OF THE SOUTH, which 
extends into a TENTH TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
for the rest of the 1930-1931 season 








For open dates enroute in your territory address at once 





Ethelynde Smith, 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Me. 
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MUSICAL COURIER October #4, 


EDDIE MILLER 


VOICE—POISE—DICTION 819 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. Circle 5395 
Taught Correctly 


ESTRO FABRIZI 5225" 
VOLPI LEUTO 


NOW BOOKING FOR 1930-1931 
Management Volpi Leuto, 18 West 75th Street, New York 


Frederick GUNSTER 


Tenor 
Forwarding Address: c/o Musical Courier, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 





Teacher of Singing 
Bel Canto Method 








Victor Records 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
VOICE PLACING—COACHING—OPERA—CONCERT 
215 West 88th Street, New York City Tel. Schuyler 6390 
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Studio: 


KEDROFF QUARTET 


“Miracle of Vocal Art’—cHa.iarin 





Management William B. Feakins, Inc., Times Building, New York City 








EDNAH COOKE SMITH 


Contralto 
1414 Steinway Hall, New York City 


MR. AND MRS. GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA, 
who returned last week on the S.S. Augustus after a two months’ trip to Italy, which was 
also in the nature of a honeymoon, Mr. Gatti issued his annual statement to the press on 
September 25, a report of which is found in another part of this issue. Mrs. Gatti, the 
former Rosina Galli, will resume direction of the ballet work at the Opera, en it is said 
she will make no public appearances herself. (Photo by Fotopress, N. 

















EDWARD 


RANSOME 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


*- *+ + 


Genera] Direction: Ferone, Milan, Italy 


Concert Management: Haensel & Jones, 113 West 57th St., New York 


© Mishkin, N. Y. 











Venetian Paper Writes of Maestro 
Seismit-Doda 


Ii Gazzettino of Venice, Italy, recently 
published an article about Maestro Seismit- 
Doda, composer and teacher, now living in 
New York. Mr. Seismit-Doda has dedicated 
one of his works, entitled O Luce Mia, to 
Princess Marie Jose, wife of the heir to the 
Italian crown. The princess expressed her 
appreciation through a letter written to the 
composer by Count Brandolini D’Adda, a 
gentleman of the Court of the Princess. The 
article in Il Gazzettino said in part : “Maestro 
Seismit-Doda, son of the late Federico 
Seismit-Doda, Secretary of State in Italy, 
belongs to that selected order of Italians 
who, beyond the ocean, know how to bring 
honor to the name of their country. He is 
a member of the Royal Academy of St. 

















Cecilia, Rome, the composer of many vocal 
numbers sung by Caruso, Gigli, Titta Ruffo 
and others. His name is not unknown to 
the public of Venice, which, about thirty 
years ago, had an opportunity to admire his 
beautiful opera, Jole, in the Theater Rossini.” 

Il Gazzettino reaches Venice, Verona, 
Rome, and a number of other important Ital- 


HARRIET FOSTER site, 
CONTRALTO 


Studio: 251 W. 71st St. 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 








VOICE 


New York 





WORLD FAMOUS 
VIOLINIST 


CORONA 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


LEONORA 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 














Teacher of Edward Ransome of Metropolitan 


Opera Company 
Address till December: care of Ferone, Milan, Italy 
After that: Hotel Dauphin, Broadway and 67th Street, New York 





Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 


GRACE DOREE = 


RAISA -===. RIMINI 
LEVITZKI 2.2: 





Management: 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue - ew York City 


Steinway Piano ‘His Master’s Voice” Records 





Géifrobaer 4, 2423 ¢ 


M von STEUBEN 


D COPLEY 
10 "ard Street, New York 


GRETE KAHLERT 


Pe cccnany! seein aaa PE gw COACH 
Square Studios—160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Enpicort $754 or Trararcar 6701 


EDITH W. GRIFFING 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


The Barbizon-Plaza, 101 West 58th St., New York 
Studio 3417 Telephone Circle 4527 


MARGUERITE HOBERT 


VOCAL TEACHER 
REPRESENTATIVE OF D. ALBREOHT THAUSING 
Correct Principles of Vocal Therapy 

54 West 14th 8t., New York 
Tel. : Trafalgar 2173—If no answer, call Susquehanna 4506 


GEMUNDER 


tT 
L SOPRANO 
L 
a 














LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS A) 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, N.Y. Eenogivania 2034 
Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


ANTONIO LORA 


CONCERT ee 
=, GOLDMARK 





ye 
Studio: 246 We Tar 13rd Bt, N. ¥. C. Tol. Trafalgar 2976 


Raymond BAUMAN 


ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER — COMPOSER — PIANIST 
Srupro: 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. Schuyler 5800-9823 


FLORENCE 


LYONS 


SOPRANO — _ Mét.: Standard Booking Office, 
17 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Van. 6820 


u SCUDDER 


TENOR 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—OPERA 
Room 28, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. C. 
Tel. Nassau 7243 














ELIZABETH A. 


VALDIES 


SOPRANO 


PUPIL OF DB RESZKE AND 
SABATINI 


Studio— 
1730 Broadway, New York City 
Tel.: Circle 0599 


THE SINGING TOWER 


VALSE-CARILLON 
FOR JUNIOR PIANISTS BY 
CARLYLE DAVIS 
(Composer of “For a Rainy Day”) 
Joun Cuurcu Co., division of Theodore Presser Co. 








FANIA 


BOSSAK 


Mezzo Soprano 
Address: 
522 West End Ave., N.Y. 
Tel.: Susquehanna 1470 





PIETRO 


YON 


WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST 


Recitals— 
Master Classes— 
Private Lessons 


Address Secretary 
852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MUSICAL 


Activities of the Cleveland 
Orchestra 


The Musical Arts Association announces 
that the thirteenth season of The Cleveland 
Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, opening 
October 16, will include the usual twenty 
pairs of symphony concerts on Thursday 
evenings and Saturday afternoons, and fif- 
teen concerts for children and young peo- 
ple. The orchestra will visit thirty-five cities 
in ten states and a on its November, 
December, February, March and April tours. 

The first half of the Cleveland concerts 
will be presented in Masonic Hall. Every 
friend of music is eagerly anticipating the 
historic event, the entrance of the orchestra 
into its permanent home, the splendid gift 
of John L. Severance and the late Mrs. 
Severance. 

The present expectation is that the stately 
and commodious building to be known as 
Severance Hall will throw open its doors 
in January. The actual date is necessarily 
not yet available. Plans for the symphony 
programs are therefore subject to rearrange- 
ment. 

The season offers great artists familiar to 
Cleveland concert-goers. Heifetz, Hof- 
mann, Bauer, Myra Hess, and first acquaint- 
ance with other great artists familiar to the 
American public elsewhere. Alexander 
Kipnis, of the Chicago Civic Opera and Bay- 
reuth, has been heard here only in opera. 
First appearances will be made by Iturbi, 
Piatigorsky, Judith Bokor, Rabinof and 
Gridley, and Gange. Sokoloff has invited 
the conductors of the Bach Chorus, the 
Orpheus Male Choir and the Glee Club of 
the College for Women to cooperate with 
him in the preparation of their members for 
the performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony which will close the season. And in 


the early winter will come the Faust Sym- . 


phony of Liszt in which the orchestra will 
again have the assistance of the Orpheus 
Male Choir. 

The list of soloists is completed with 
these artists: Josef Fuchs, violin; Victor de 
Gomez, cello; Beryl Rubinstein, piano; 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ; Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano, and Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto. 

It is hoped to include in the symphony 
series a program of orchestral music with 
stage presentation similar to the perform- 
ances given in New York the last three 
years in cooperation with the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, sponsored and directed by Irene 
Lewisohn. These performances are made 
possible by the very unusual equipment of 
Severance Hall. 

In response to many requests, the execu- 
tive committee has voted to change the time 
for beginning the Thursday evening con- 
certs to 8:30 o’clock. The orchestra will be- 
gin to play at exactly that hour. The Satur- 
day afternoon programs will start at the 
usual time, 2:30. 

With the resignation of Arthur Shepherd, 
editor of the program notes, his successor is 
Herbert Elwell. Arthur W. Quinby, curator 
of music at the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
will give two weekly talks on current music 
during the season, with comment on each 
program of the orchestra. Mr. Quinby’s talk 
Wednesday nights at seven o'clock at the 
Museum will be free to members, with a 
modest admission fee for the public. 
Thursday afternoons he will speak at the 
Music House of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, when season ticket holders of The 
Cleveland Orchestra will be welcome with- 
out fee. 

Lillian Luverne Baldwin, supervisor of 
music appreciation in the Cleveland Public 
Schools, has prepared delightful material, 
including themes, illustrating the five pro- 
grams of the Children’s Concerts. The com- 
positions discussed in Miss Baldwin’s pro- 
gram notes will furnish a major part of the 
a Memory and Appreciation Contest 
ist. 


Vincent V. Hubbard Resumes ~ 


Vincent V. Hubbard has opened his Bos- 
ton vocal studio after a most successful sea- 
son at his summer studio in Paris. Before 
beginning his work there he drove through 
France, Switzerland and northern Italy. 
While in Italy he had the great pleasure and 
satisfaction of hearing a number of his 
artist-pupils who have been and are sing- 


‘ing with signal success in various opera 


houses throughout Italy. 


Carl Braun With German Opera 


One of the attractions for visitors to the 
Wagner Festival in Bayreuth last summer 
was Carl Braun, basso, who will be with the 
German Grand Opera Company on its third 

rican tour. 


COURIER 


ADOLFO BETTI 


SUMMER ADDRESS: BAGNI DI LUCCA, ITALY 


B. GAGLIANO 
SYLVIA TELL =~ 


GLENN DRAKE 


Tenor 


74 Riverswe Drive, New York 
“Pupils Accepted” 


KIEL KIDD! KOURSE 


WITH STORIES FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
A FOUNDATION FOR ps aiatetiins OF MUSICAL STUDY 
MANUAL FOR PRIVATE TEACHER AND SCHOOLS 
I. Katherine Kiel, 262 Paulison Ave., Passaic, N. J. 





VOCAL and COACH 
AUDITIONS BY 
APPOINTMENT ONLY 
8 West 76th Street New York 





AMERICA’S PREMIERE 
DANSEUSE 











Trafalgar 5483 


























“Miss Macbeth, whose 1930 career is fully 70 per cent better than any 


year in her artistic calendar, was a charming Zerlina.” 
—Herman Devries, Chicago Eve. American, July 5, 1930. 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


RAVINIA OPERA CO. 


Address: 606 West 116th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STURANI 


Vocal Instructor and Coach 


Among those who have recently been working with 
Mr. Sturani are: 
Faina Petrova, Metropolitan Opera Company; Exeanore La 
MANCE, Metropolitan Opera Company; HA.tte Stites, Chicago 
Civic Opera; Martanne GonitcH, Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company ; Anna TURKEL, starring in opera in Italy; GreeK 
Evans and Vivian Hart, light opera stars, and others. 


Studio: Apt. 5-6, Hotel Ansonia, New York Phone Sus. 3320 





CESARE 








The DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 


(As originated by the late Carre Louise Dunning) 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean of Dunning Faculty, 


160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon. 


oS Snes Dunning System is now under the supervision of a faculty of 

specialized Normal teachers who conduct Normal classes in different 
sections of the country. Thousands of teachers have found in this spe- 
cialized system, not only a thorough training for a successful career, 
but also a competent income. It has raised the standards of efficiency 
for foundation training throughout the country. It is unique, reliable 
and scientific. The world’s best musicians have recommended it, and 
children from leading families are using it. Teachers owe it to them- 
selves, their pupils, and the community to get the best and give the 
best. Dunning teachers are in demand because there is always a field 
for specialists. Then why not take the Normal Course and become a 
specialist? 

Go 
Booklet of information and dates for classes will be furnished by 


the Dean, 160 East 68th Street, Portland Oregon, 
or Secretary, 72 East 79th Street, New York City 














ROSAT 


G i G L j ' & Only Teacher 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 


Circular Mailed on Request Phone Plaza 2875 
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Chicago Musical College Free 


Scholarship Awards for 
Season 1930-31 


Free scholarship awards at the Chicago 
Musical College for this season have been 
completed, and these have been made pos- 
sible by the endowments and scholarship 
funds available for this purpose. The awards 
in each department are as follows: 

Ethel Bentkover, 
Feldstein, Wanda 
O'Gara, Alice Landgraf, Mildred Warner, 
Rena P. Shedd, Dorothy Ellen Ford, Mir- 
iam Ulrich, Beulah Appelman, Marjorie 
Dorn, Marion B. Jaffray, Willis Charkov- 
sky, Helen Louise Straub, all of Chicago; 
Martha McAdams, Hawesville, Ky.; Ralph 
\. Squires, Morgan City, La.; Ethel Even- 


Kalmus, 
Margaret 


George 
Paul, 


Piano : 
Mildred 











REGINA A. DE SALES. 


Vocal Instruction—Repertory 


Returned to Paris 
on October | 
to Reopen her Studio at 


10, Rue le Verrier 




















JENO de DONATH 
Violinist 


FOX THEATRE ORCHESTRA 


Studio: 
516 Presser B-ilding 
Phi'adelphia, Pa. 


Lester Piano Used 











MUSICAL 


Marie Kessler, St. 
Cicero, Iil.; 


sen, Oak Park, Iil.; 
Louis, Mo.; Stanley Kasper, 
Catherine Cannon, Paullina, Ia.; Norman 
Stuart Voelcker, Louisville, Ky.; Elena 
Crivella, Punxsutawney, Pa.; Mary George 
McCabe, Pocatello, Idaho; Ione Olsson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mollie Dubinsky, 
Portland, Ore.; Velma Gildemeister, Grand 
Rapids, Minn., and Ida Krehm, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Vocal: Virginia Ware Gaines, Nashville, 
Ark.; Myrtle Weber, Evergreen Park, II1.; 
Marvin Meiers, Joliet, Ill.; Mary Louise 
Howard, Tulsa, Okla.; Gordon Berg, Joliet, 
Ill.; Gladys McIntyre Thomas, Chicago; 
Wynnefred Heatnshaw, Berkeley, Ill.; Mary 
Eloise Spann, Indianapolis, Ind.; Emily 
Flizabeth Crosland, Punta Gorda, Fila.; 
Robert L. Hudson, Chicago; Virgil D. Or- 
cutt, Jr., Hannibal, Mo.; Marie Healy, 
Manchester, N. H.; Elizabeth Lindquist, 
Oak Park, Ill.; Leanora Padilla, Delagua, 
Colo.; Opal Davis, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Irene 
Palmquist, Canova, So. Dak.; Vernie Gray, 
Logansport, Ind.; Cornelia Dungan, Marion, 
Ind.; Charles A. Dobson, Springfield, O.; 
Dorothy Tillman, Ardmore, Okla.; Doro- 
thea Helenius, Virginia, Minn.; Christine 
McIntyre, Chicago; Genevieve Kennedy, 
West Chicago, IIl.; Imogene Thompson, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

Violin: Leonard Sorkin, Walter Buttner, 
Joseph Arnstein, Leonard H. Malarski, 
Marguerite Coppinger, Harold Ernest Kup- 
per and Frederick Dvonch, all of Chicago; 
Gordon Gibson, Evanston, Ill.; Milo Wold, 
Enderlin, N. Dak. ; Leo Pevsner, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Florian N. Nash, Wichita, Kans.; 
3etty Ann Ortt, Newkirk, Okla.; Junius 
C. Shacklette, Louisville, Ky., and Alex 
Pevsner, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Composition: Glenn Bacon, Macon, Ga. 

Dramatic Art: Geraldine Crowley, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Organ: 


Hellen Morton, Tulsa, Okla. 


Bauer’s First Recital 


Harold Bauer’s first recital of the season 
is scheduled for Saturday evening, October 
18, in Town Hall. Appearances with the 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
and Omaha orchestras will mark his itin- 
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MRS. ANNA T. KING CELEBRATES 
EIGHTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY 


Connected with Musical Courier Forty-eight Years, Oldest 
Member of Staff Has Had Many Interesting Experiences 


MRS. 


ANNA 


T. KING 


(left) when she first joined the Musica Courter forces, and (right) a recent photograph. 


Still hale and hearty, Mrs. Anna T. King 
was eighty-eight years old on October 1. 
She joined the staff of the Musicat Courter 
in 1882, when this paper was two years old. 
Subsequently she opened the Boston office 
in 1890, was London representative from 
1905 to 1914, and today is still an active 
contributor to its columns. During her con- 
nection with the Musicat Courter she has 
been active also in Paris, Brussels, Leipzig 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Leningrad (then St. 


to most of the major cities of the United 
States, from coast to coast. Mrs. King, be- 
loved by her associates on the MUSICAL 
Courter, retains her keen mental faculties, 
her cheery disposition, and her unfailing 
sense of humor, in spite of an accident which 
partially crippled her a few years ago. On 
the occasion of her natal day, the entire 
staff of the MusicaL Courier extends every 
good wish to the venerable lady and hopes 
that she may still be writing for these pages 








when her useful existence rounds out a cen- 
tury.—Editor, MusicaL Courier. 


- — 


HENRY F. SEIBER 


Anna E. Ziegler, founder and president of 
Official Organist, The Town Hall 


the newly-established school of music (not 
vocal lessons), the School of Musicianship 
Organist, Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
New York City 


for Singers, has issued an interesting pam- 
Boston Post. 


erary, which carries him to the Pacific Coast. Petersburg), and Abo, Finland, in addition 























phlet anent the aims and objects of this much- 
needed institution. “Established to give in- 
tensive courses in all fundamentals and spe- 
cial subjects leading to a professional career 
(quoted), the sc hool began a most interest- 
ing session in July, and during this month 
applicants are being heard. Scholarships are 
to be given to exceptionally intelligent and 
ambitious pupils. When such vocal lights as 
Rethberg, Matzenauer, Homer, Bori, John- 
son, Thomas, Gigli, and such eminent musi- 
cians as Bodanzky, Rosing, and others, asso- 
ciate their names with an enterprise, it must 
have weight. Why Such a School? What 
Will Be Taught? Who Will Teach It?” 
How the School is Financed—these are some 
of the subjects mentioned in the pamphlet. 
The MusicaL Cou RIER will print “A Plea 
for Helping Singe rs,” by Mme. Ziegler, in an 
early issue. 


‘Defies criticism.” 
Perfect command.”—Washington Post. 

“Recital stupendous in appeal.”—New York Sun. 

”— Daily Florida. 


‘Performance was all that could be desired.”—American Organist. 


“Heard a most amazing person. News, Miami, 


“Organ played in such a way has been a revelation.”—La Perse- 
veransa, Milan, Italy. 


“Mr. Seibert has proven easily the most acceptable to our audi- 
Town Hall Bulletin. 


“It was the best’”—‘‘Never heard more finished work”— 
is the best’”—Radio recital, WEAF, Columbia University. 


“Highly successful concert’”—‘“second appearance even more 
magnetic than the first’—‘‘magnificently handled’”—‘Seibert at his 
best in the Bach”—White Plains Daily Press. (Return engage- 
ment, Westchester County Recreation Centre—new $75,000 
organ) 

 # 


Address: 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham, N 


EDWIN HUGHES 


Has Resumed Instruction for Professional and Advaneed Pianists 
APPOINTMENTS BY MAIL OR TELEPHONE ONLY 


338 West 89th Street, New York City 


Sieinway Piano 


Roxy Bill Held Over 


All Quiet on the Western Front drew such 
tremendous crowds to the Roxy the first 
week that it was held over until October 2 
with the surrounding stage presentation so 
appropriately arranged, which heightened 
the interest ag pleasure of the entire bill. 

Incidentally, S. L. Rothafel sailed on Sep- 
tember 27 on Pw S. S. Leviathan for a two 
months’ vacation. 


ences.’’- 
‘Seibert 


Mrs. Wood Stewart to Resume 
Teaching 


Mrs. Wood Stewart will resume teaching 
in her New York studio on October 10. 
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Quebec Festival to Show History 
of Folklore 


The history of musical folklore in Canada 
will be illustrated at the Quebec Festival of 
French-Canadian Folksongs and Handicrafts, 
which will take place this year on October 
16, 17 and 18, and for which the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has again planned a com- 
prehensive series of evening concerts pre- 
senting folksongs, folk music, dances and 
choral arrangements. 

At the opening concert at the Chateau 
Frontenac on October 16, the Bytown 
Troubadours will sing a number of 
“chansons populaires” of the Province of 
Quebec and old France. This program 
will also include folk dances of Normandy, 
performed by a group of Quebec children 
under the direction of Mme. Duquet; A 
Vision of Folksongs, a Shepherdess Group, 
interpreted by Les Disciples de Massenet, 
with music by Oscar O’Brien; a _ song 
recital by Phileas Bedard and folk dances 
of the Northwest and of Limousin. 

The second evening’s offerings wiil com- 
prise a folksong group sung by Lionel 
Daunnais, baritone; music of Anjou, ar- 
ranged by Charles Goulet and sung by Les 
Disciples de Massenet; folk dances of Brit- 
tany and a performance of a _ French- 
Canadian Wedding of 1830, directed by 
Alberic Bourgeois and interpreted by mem- 
bers of La Societe Canadienne d’Operette, 
of Montreal. 

The final program lists a presentation of 
a favorite ballad opera, L’Ordre de Bon 
Temps, libretto by Louvigny de Montigny 
and Robert Choquette, music by Healey 
Willan. This opera, which is based on in- 
cidents in the life of the early settlers in 
Acadia, will be performed by La Societe 
Canadienne d’Operette under the direction 
of Honore Vaillancourt. Other features of 
this evening will be folk dances of Au- 
vergne by the Quebec children, a further 
selection of French-Canadian folksongs by 
the Bytown Troubadours, a performance by 
Les Disciples de Massenet of La Perdriole, 
folklore nature song recital by Phileas Be- 
dard and dances of the Northwest by the 
group from St. Paul de Metis, Alta. 

Many folksingers and handicraft workers 
will demonstrate their arts at the Chateau 
Frontenac during the festival. 


Glenn Drake Studio Notes 


Alma Morrison, contralto, member of the 
faculty of the Quincy Conservatory of Music, 
has returned to Quincy to take up her work 
after several weeks study with Glenn Drake 
in New York. 

Edith Artley, who was heard last season 

in the part of Fanchette in Mlle. Modiste, 
has been engaged with the Girard Singers 
and at present is playing RKO houses; she 
will appear at the Palace in the near future. 
Willard Burbank, baritone soloist of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn, has re- 
turned to that position after spending the 
month of August at his summer place in 
Rowayton, Conn. Louise Summers con- 
tralto of the Brahms Quartet, will leave 
this month to begin the series of concerts 
which the quartet is engaged to fill this 
season. This ensemble will be heard in mid- 
western and eastern states in the fall. 
During February the quartet will go to the 
Pacific coast to fill engagements, returning 
through the South where they will be heard 
in March. 

Paul Davin, lyric tenor, has been engaged 
to sing the leading role. opposite Helen 
Morgan in Hammerstein’s successful pro- 
duction of Sweet Adeline, which began its 
tour in Boston this past week. Nell Moran, 
soprano, who was heard in the role of Pom 
Pom during the tour of The Fortune Teller 
last season, won the summer scholarship 
for musicianship offered by the Barbizon 
School; she has returned from her home in 
Nashville, Tenn., after a month’s rest. 

Irl Hunsaker, tenor, who has had charge 
of the Drake Studios in St. Joseph, Mich., 
recently went to Hollywood for a brief va- 
cation and has since decided to remain in 
the West; his successor in Michigan has not 
yet been appointed. Betty Bane, soprano, 
recently completed a return engagement of 
four weeks as prima donna at Jansen’s. Her 
first engagement was for twelve weeks; 
she has accepted an engagement in vaude- 
ville and is on tour singing in Loew theatres. 
Virginia Hall has returned to Chicago to 
take up work with a musical stock company, 
which is to be organized there. 


Marion Kahn Brings Song 
Novelties Home From 
Europe 


Marion Kahn, accompanist and coach, re- 
turned from Europe on the Pennland, Sep- 
tember 22, to resume her musical activities 
in New York after a summer spent in 
France, Germany and England. Miss Kahn 
brought back with her a number of songs 
by Phillipp Jarnach, Erich Korngold, Du- 
kas, Widor, Roussell, Philippe Gaubert, 
Alexander Georges, Rhené-Baton, Georges 
Hiie, René Rahey -and’ Richard Trunk... All 
of these songs are exceedingly interesting, 
and most of them unknown here. 
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In politics the opposition usually comes from the 


from the conservatives. 
—__©——_——— 
The Dowager Queen of Roumania attended the 
3ayreuth performances under King Toscanini. 
ee oe 
A good way for a musician to accumulate a mil- 
lion dollars is to save $10 a month for 8,333 years. 
eee er ee 
Coast to coast touring will soon begin for the 
popular musical artists whom the audiences of our 
land love to hear. 


radicals; in music 


——— 
London is to have some grand opera in English 
next month. Grand opera in English? Let’s see-er- 
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um—we seem to have heard of something of that 
sort. 
ne 

Autumn is here and those eager looking persons 
you see in the streets are the tonal performers and 
critics hoping for a great musical season. 

ESS ene 

Richard Strauss has completed only one act of his 
new opera, Arabella. He used to work faster in 
the old days when he was building up his fame and 
his bank account. 

~--— @— —- 

Dame Ethel Smythe’s new symphony (to be pre- 
miered at Edinburgh next February) is called The 
Prison. Of course it will have bars, and we hope 
that her new opus may cell. 

ei Conner 

Paderewski’s American tour is announced to begin 
in Syracuse on October 21, and all his established 
admirers, and those willing to become such, hope 
that the famous artist will suffer no further setback 
in health before he sets out from Europe for these 
shores. 

——a?—— 

The Noise Abatement Commission of New York 
has submitted a 308-page report suggesting reme- 
dies to abolish the din in the streets of this city. 
Among the nuisances suggested for removal are 
noisy steel riveting, elevated railroads, street cars, 
rattling automobiles, and metal shod horses. It ap- 
pears, however, that in the vicinity of the Metro- 
politan there will be no interference with the raucous 
cries of “books opr’y” and “front seats for tonight.” 

The tone-film is making rapid strides in Germany, 
and unemployment among musicians is assuming 
serious proportions. Of the 1200 musicians for- 
merly employed in the moving picture shows, about 
600 have so far been dismissed. Berlin has 2300 
out-of-work musicians, Hamburg 1500, Cologne 
500, etc. The Union of German Orchestral players 
has made an urgent appeal to the Government, call- 
ing its attention to these serious conditions and ask- 
ing for protection. 

ip ban cinta 

These are scientific days in music. Read this in 
the New York Tribune of September 28: ‘While 
it is not stated, it is believed Stokowski will wear 
headphones when he leads the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in its first concert on October 12. The program 
is under the sponsorship of the Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Company, and will be broadcast at 5 o’clock 
over WEAF and a nation wide network of stations.” 
The Tribune article explains that Stokowski objects 
to having his performances regulated tonally in the 
control room of the radio station and has contrived a 
monitoring device of his own, requiring his wearing 
of headphones while conducting. 

— sn 


NOVELTIES ABROAD 


Opera, which has so often been pronounced dead 
by highbrow critics, shows a strange obstinacy in 
refusing to live up to its obituaries. This is illus- 
trated once again by the announcements of Ger- 
many’s leading opera houses, all of which are an- 
nouncing novelties. 

The Berlin Staatsoper has three novelties on its 
list, headed by Karol Rathaus’ Foreign Soil. Its 
municipal rival, while it lists no world premieres, 
brings Braunfels’ Galathea and Roselius’ Doge and 
Dogaressa to Berlin for the first time. The Munich 
Opera promises a new opera by Jaromir Weinberger, 
the young composer of Schwanda the Bag-Pipe 
Player, which has been successful all over Germany. 
The new work is entitled Die geliebte Stimme (The 
Beloved Voice). Other Munich novelties are Julius 
Weissmann’s Spook Sonata, heard for the first time 
in Munich; Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s La Vedova 
Scaltra, and Braunfels’ Galathea. 

Other new and almost new operas to be performed 
in German theaters are: Hugo Herrmann’s Vasan- 
tasena, in Wiesbaden, and Darius Milhaud’s new 
ballet, Le Train Bleu, in Hanover. Cologne’s list of 
novelties includes Alban Berg’s Wozzeck and 
Clemens von Franckenstein’s Li Tai Pe. Mannheim, 
like Berlin, promises Karol Rathaus’ Foreign Soil, 
Janacek’s From a House of Death, Berg’s Wozzeck, 
Hindemith’s News of the Day, Krenek’s Life of 
Orestes, Busoni’s Turandot, Stravinsky’s Oedipus 
Rex, Richard Strauss’ version of Mozart’s Idomeneo 
and Pfitzner’s arrangement of Marschner’s Der 
Vampyr. Mannheim has for generations maintained 
its reputation as one of the most progressive German 
theaters. In September, Joseph Rosenstock, who 
conducted at the Metropolitan last year, will com- 
mence his activity as chief conductor of the Mann- 


heim Opera. 
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Radio Symphonies 


It would seem to be about time that the term 
“symphony,” in connection with certain radio 
orchestras, be discontinued, and this applies 
also to other questionable terms that are used 
in radio advertisements. There is a general 
tendency on the part of radio broadcasters to 
make a little more of their musical programs 
than is justified by the facts. 

This is quite natural, as everybody in the 
world is continually doing the same thing. It 
reminds one of the German adage: 


Wer nichts aus sich macht 
Der wird ausgelacht. 


The unfortunate feature of these radio terms 
is not that they are misleading exactly, but that, 
when the real thing is offered, the general pub- 
lic is unable in every case to make proper dis- 
tinctions. 

If a man offers to sell you a fifteen dollar suit 
of clothes and tells you that it contains the best 
material and the best workmanship, you know 
very well that he means, perhaps, the best for 
fifteen dollars. But in radio broadcasting no 
such price aid to judgment is present. The only 
difference will be that in one case the symphony 
orchestra is to be conducted by some well 
known musician, such as Damrosch, or has a 
recognized name like the Boston Symphony or 
some other. A certain number of people will 
know in advance the difference between these 
orchestras and others. 


This is not to say that either the radio broad- 
casting stations in their sustaining hours or the 
generality of radio advertisers are at fault. The 
miscalling of radio offerings is only an occasion- 
al thing and it is, perhaps, for that very reason 
all the more unfortunate. As already said, it 
is time that the public should be in a position 
to judge from reading the published program 
lists in the newspapers of the exact nature of 
the offering, and a thing that is not a symphony 
orchestra should not be called a symphony or- 
chestra. 

The symphony orchestra is here taken as an 
example because it is the most obvious. There 
are many other names or titles equally mislead- 
ing. One might even go so far as to say that 
the mere term “soprano” or “tenor” is objec- 
tionable when this refers only to a popular 
singer or a crooner. 


Let us again say that this is no reflection upon 
that type of artist. Some of these popular sing- 
ers are far more entertaining than are indiffer- 
ent artists who attempt serious music. 


But why not be exactP Why should not the 
radio people choose names that will give definite 
information about their programs? They do so 
in the case of Amos ’n’ Andy, or The Revellers, 
or the Clicquot Club Eskimos, or other such 
similar features that are of a strictly popular 
nature but have won great reputations for them- 
selves. One tunes in on a so-called symphony 
orchestra and hears, instead of symphony, noth- 
ing but garbled editions of purely popular music. 
This is wrong and ought not to be. One tunes in 
on what may be called an opera hour with the 
expectation of hearing something serious, and 
gets Erminie or something of the sort. One 
tunes in on a soprano or a tenor or some other 
singer who is advertised merely on the quality 
of the voice, expecting to hear something in the 
way of a genuine serious song, and hears a lot 
of mammy slush! 


All of which hurts the radio business. A great 
many radio owners are people of culture who 
like occasional high class musical offerings. 
They should be accorded the courtesy of exact 
information by which they may tune in with 
certainty on advertised hours, sure to get what 
they expect. A radio enthusiast was heard to 
say the other day, “I have almost given up tun- 
ing in on the radio except for the recognized 
popular hours, simply because it is impossible 
to judge from the published advance programs 
the nature of what one is likely to hear.” 

For the sake of their own business, the radio 
interests should give this matter serious con- 
sideration, 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Recently one could read in a current film weekly 
the declaration of a movie magnate, who announced : 
“Our corporation is searching the very garrets of the 
world for genius to put on the screen.” 

That pathetic old phrase, “genius in a garret,” 
how foolish and futile it sounds. 

In spite of all this persistent cry about the degen- 
eracy, selfishness, and commercialism of our day, it 
must be admitted that never before have the arts 
received such liberal public patronage as in this early 
part of the twentieth century. No other age has 
known so many concerts, operas, artists, museums, 
galleries, theaters, plays, and books. At no other 
time in the world’s history was the social standing of 
the artist so high or his pay so princely. Fame no 
longer is a posthumous reward. And better still, in 
this generation fame nearly always means money. 

Genius, and even talent, is exploited in a measure 
undreamed of by the people of vesteryear. The 
pathos is past of “flowers born to blush unseen.” 
Provided the blush is radiant enough, a “discoverer” 
is lurking in the person of every manager, newspaper 
reporter and society woman. There no longer is any 
excuse for writing immortal plays by the light of a 
tallow candle, or for fashioning matchless sculptur- 
ings in mud or butter, that would look better in Car- 
rara marble. The great pianists and painters and 
singers and novelists and violinists and playwrights 
and actors, and all the rest of the Olympian folk, no 
longer are despised mountebanks but more often 
purse-proud capitalists. The poet has not for many 
a long day been known to write his imperishable 
verse on the backs of unpaid bills, nor do the present 
bailiffs force the nimble pianist to speed his feet 
more than he does his fingers. 

That ancient period is gone, and with some self 
satisfaction and a certain degree of pardonable pride 
we of the latest fifty years or so can regard com- 
placently the roll of merit and read thereon such a 
huge compilation of names that we must pause in 
sheer amazement at the proportions of the list. 

Where are our neglected Mozarts and Schuberts 
and Goldsmiths and Schillings and Heines and Hom- 
ers and Bentivoglios and other struggling geniuses of 
their kind? Where are our starving scholars and our 
tattered great artists? 

We are sorely afraid that a diligent search of all 
the garrets in the world would reveal very little more 
than a commonplace set of clerks and laborers, male 
and female, hungry enough, to be sure, but lament- 
ably lacking in divine fire. 

Then go to, you grumbling daubers of canvas, 
pounders of pianos and marble, and scribblers of 
words. Rejoice that you live in this rich, reckless 
universe of ours, and know that if you do not secure 
part of the spoils the fault lies with nobody but your- 
self. The world is hungry for genius. 

eRe 

The Strand (London) publishes W. E. White- 
house’s Recollections of a Violoncellist. One won- 
ders whether Mr. W. recalls the days when no cellist 
could escape being asked to play Schumann’s 
Traumerei and the Berceuse from Godard’s Jocelyn. 

eee 


And speaking of such matters, Fritz Kreisler’s lat- 
est phonograph records continue their bid for the 
popular ear. Let who will make discs of Bach 
Sonatas, thinks Fritz, as he keeps on furnishing the 


easy tuneful hits. saa 


From his little green home in rural France, comes 
this Hans Kindler letter: 

Senlis, Oise, France, September 6, 1930. 
Dear Variations. ; 

Your “Variations” of Aug. 28, has an article ending : 
“Eyen if Mr. Maazel’s plan of judges and juries were 
carried out, who would —— those bodies? Would 
they not be simply legalized critics?” ° 

p Rona of “artist versus critic,” in a book by Busoni, 
Von der Einheit der Musik, I read an article the other 
day, (written in 1910), from which I translate (freely) : 
“Talented young artists should not bother to bring financial 
offerings, in order to lose, before an empty hall, the re- 
maining part of their hard-held courage; but they should, 
before a few chosen ones, demonstrate their fresh and 
promising gifts—: a spring-rite of Art, the welcoming of a 
newly-opened bud, the dedication of a young talent, a quietly- 
hai ceremony.” 

The article is called “Wie Lange Soll das Gehen?” It 
is full of interest and I permit myself a few more extracts: 
“Music is the most mysterious among the arts. Around 
her, something of solemnity and of holiday-spirit should 
float. It is artistically immoral that anyone be allowed to 
stumble straight from the street, from the train, or the 


pone mg into the second movement of the Ninth Sym- 
phon 


# we should be silent and collected; not applaud. 
And next day, not write about it. How much is destroyed 
by talk and criticism, how little is added . . . (This is 
apropos of new works.—H. K. 

“And music should no longer be a trivial decoration of 
trivial occasions, especially not the lowly handmaiden of 
entertainment in inns and eating places. Or, at any rate, 
a difference should be made between the tunes to be played 
there, and those which belong, by right, to the temples 
alone. Was not Belshazzar punished for misusing the 
cup of the Holy of Holies for his bacchanal? . 

“Utopia? No, merely realizable possibilities toward 
which we should steer. Shall we let this century be stig- 
matized in history as the one without Art?” 

Happy winter to you. : 

a vous, 
Hans KInbier 
eee 

Jose Iturbi, the pianist, is said to be studying to 
become an orchestral conductor, and the New York 
Times reports that he practises with a baton before 
a mirror. Other requisites are an abstemious diet, 
a good tailor, and a commutation ticket back and 
forth across the Atlantic Ocean. 

eee 

Die Musik (September) publishes some character- 
istic musical anecdotes : 

Spontini, visiting the Paris Louvre, gazed at the 
mummy of King Amenophis of Egypt, and apostro- 
phized it as follows: “Curses upon you, Pharaoh! 
You are the cause of my misery. Had you not 
chased the Israelites from your domains, they would 
still be there, and Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn 
wouldn’t be conducting the operas and concerts in 
Berlin which rightfully fall to my baton.” 

Billroth and Brahms were playing a sonata and the 
former cried out: “I say, your piano playing is so 
loud that I can’t hear my cello.” “You ought to be 
glad of that,” yelled Brahms, continuing with fire 
and fury. 

Milloecker received this invitation : “Do come and 
dine with us midday on Sunday. My wife and 
daughter will do a little home music for you from 
twelve to one o’clock and then we shall have our 
meal.” Milloecker replied: “Thanks for the invi- 
tation. I’ll be there at one o’clock promptly.” 

Mahler was known never to leave the hall while 
rehearsals were in progress but on one occasion he 
suddenly handed the baton to his assistant and said: 
“I shall have to be away for an hour.” Returning 
at the end of that time he explained: “I’m sorry. 
I went out to get married.” 

Richard Strauss and Dr. Carl Muck were co-con- 
ductors at the Berlin Opera, where the latter was 
considered by far the stricter disciplinarian of the 
two. Strauss rehearsed a certain orchestral passage 
many times but could not get it played right. At 
last he exclaimed in desperation: “Gentlemen, let us 
try this once more and if you don’t do it correctly, 
I shall send for Dr. Muck and turn you over to him.” 
The passage was repeated and came out perfectly. 

Rossini and a friend occupied a rear box at the 
Paris Opera premiere of a new work. Rossini kept 
on his hat but raised it after each aria, smiled, and 
bowed. “I am greeting old acquaintances,” he ex- 
plained. 

Von Biilow hated public ovations and especially 
laurel wreaths presented on the stage On one occa- 
sion he handed back such a tribute to the gift bearing 
usher and said: “Take it away. I am not a vege- 
tarian.” 

A vain soprano succeeded in gaining Saint-Saéns’ 
consent to hear her sing at his home. As she stepped 
to the piano, she remarked: “Master, I am so fright- 
ened that my whole body is trembling.” ‘Mine, 
too,” snapped Saint-Saéns. 

eeme 

English and American writers on musical topics 
seem to have inspired the word “virtuoso” with a new 
meaning, and one at variance with its original prop- 
erties. Nowadays we are made to think of a virtuoso 
as an instrumentalist who lays more stress on bril- 
liancy of performance than on intellectual or poetical 
interpretation. There is no reason why the term— 
even in its present limited sense—should be restricted 
to players on instruments. Are there no singers who 
could be called virtuosi, no conductors, no compos- 
ers? A few interesting paragraphs by a London 
musical writer are appended on the subject of the 
arbitrary misuse of a word once considered a com- 
pliment and now frequently employed as a term of 
reproach : 
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There is no doubt that formerly the words virtuoso and 
virtuosity had a more worthy meaning than now, and that if 
the present tendency to gymnastic performances continues 
they will cease to have any honorable signification whatso- 
ever. It is rather curious and interesting to examine the 
etymological history of the word virtuoso. Sir George Grove 
some twenty years ago defined it as indicating a player who 
excels in the technical part of his art. Its meaning was al 
ready degenerating, for he speaks somewhat contemptuously 
of virtuosity, mentioning certain distinguished musicians 
who never paraded this quality. He says significantly enough 
that it would be invidious to point out those who did. Vir 
tuoso seems to have had a higher and broader meaning for 
the Italians than for us. Some 200 years ago glorious John 
Dryden said, virtuoso the Italians call a man who loves the 
noble arts and is a critic of them. ‘This certainly is a very 
wide signification, embracing as it does the whole artistic 
world. But it is strange to find that the ultimate derivation 
of this most abused word is the Latin virtus, which had 
a still larger and nobler meaning than the Italian deriva- 
tive. Virtus meant with the Romans the sum of all the cor- 
poreal or mental excellences of man; in fact, the best char- 
acteristics appertaining to a vir or hero. This little excur- 
sion into the domain of etymology shows that the offshoots 
of words of honorable meaning, such as virtus, undergo, like 
noble families, various vicissitudes. Some rise, others fall. 


Some potent paragraphs might be written, too, 
about the decline in this country of the word artist. 
We should find a new designation, equivalent to the 
sense in which the Germans use the expression 
Kinstler. Practically speaking, here everybody is an 
artist. Your barber is an “artist,” and so is a black 
face comedian, a polisher of boots, a man who turns 
a double somersault, a cook who prepares a particu- 
larly succulent dish of broiled mushrooms, a tailor 
who cuts a smart garment and a pugilist who can find 
the properly susceptible spot. We are a nation of 
“artists.” 

eRe 

A musician visiting a colleague whose children 
were playing about, asked with concern: “Do any 
of your youngsters, God forbid, show musical tal- 
ent?” 

RR e 

There is no use. Some daily newspaper statisti- 
cians figured out that America spends $800,000,000 
annually for music. Along comes the director of 
physical education at a Western university and in- 
forms us that more than a billion dollars is expended 
each year for college athletics. 

zr se 

Maybe if American cooking were improved, 
American music might be better. A noted French 
cuisinist visiting here, says: “Most amazing, in 
your cookery, is the phenomenon of sweet pickles 
with a portion of ham. And I have been served 
with cheese here only with apple pie.” 

eeRme*, 

What has become of the old-fashioned governess 
who used to teach piano to her young charges? 
Now her musical duty seems to be to show them 
how to manipulate the radio and the phonograph. 

nee 


A correspondent, N. Y., alludes to Richard 
Strauss as a “butter and egg composer.” Time was 
when most commentators looked upon his works as 
caviar. 

nee 

One of the composers of the music for the Earl 
Carroll revues, has a collection of nudes adorning his 
studio wall. He calls them his “main themes.” 

eme 

Moriz Rosenthal sometimes deliberately plays a 
wrong note in practice to convince himself of his 
absolute control of the keyboard. 

neme*e 
Dear Variations : 

An extract from a recent issue of the Musica, Courter: 
“Young Harry Melnikoff studied with the late Leopold 
Auer and the still potent Victor Kuzdo.” Congratulations 
to Mr. Kuzdo. 

Yours truly, 


neem e 


The London and Provincial Music Trade Review 
provides for the gayety of nations with this item: 
“A German firm of music publishers announces its 
intention of selling its publications by weight. One 
kilo of songs costs three Marks; one kilo of piano 
pieces sells at four Marks, &c. If this system be 
universally introduced it is quite possible that in the 
near future a dealer will be asked: ‘A pound and a 
half of Wagner’s best, and, please, mother says the 
last she bought here was under weight!’ This system 
could be successfully applied to pianos—-£1 per 1,000 
pounds would be good payment for some pianos on 
the market.” 


s. C 


eRe 


Gus Comstock, of Fergus Falls, Minn., claims the 
coffee drinking championship of the world, and chal- 
lenges all comers to compete with him for the title. 
He says that his best record is seventy-one cups in 
eight and a half hours. In Vienna, many a musician 
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might give Gus a strong fight, for the tonal brethren 
there do not seem to do much beside sitting in the 
cafés all day and all night, and drinking the brew of 
the Brazilian bean. 
nz Re 
Those automobile firms stop at nothing in the way 
of advertising. We have just learned that the 
Cadillac company has offered Hindemith a fabulous 
sum to drop the letter ‘r’ in the title of his opera, 
Cardillac. 
nRre 
Looking at the picture of the Ford Motor Works 
the other day, I understood perfectly why most 
Americans do not care that Schonberg has broken 
away from concord and Richard Strauss has orches- 
trated beyond Wagner. 
=. = = 
Wagner created music drama; Wagner invented 
sleeping cars; Wagner was for several seasons the 
best baseball player in the National League; Wagner 
won the 1906 Vanderbilt and 1908 Grand Prize 
races at the wheel of Darracq and Fiat cars respec- 
tively; Wagner was John McCormack’s manager. 
And Siegfried Wagner declared that the American 
hotel bathroom plumbing is the best in the world. 
ners, 
Months with the letter “r” bring back the oyster 
and the symphony. 
a 
No wonder that American men have so little time 
for music. Professor Conrado Gini, of the Uni- 
versity of Rome, makes this shrewd deduction : “Now 
a new type of man has appeared on the American 
Continent, who works for work’s sake, just like an 
artist for art’s sake. He does not know when to stop 
and, in fact, never stops at all, so that the result is 
overproduction.” 
s Fr 
Another recent learned dictum, this one from 
Percy Grainger, fills this department with alarm and 
fear: “Technical accomplishment is not so vital in 
as bringing out the primitive 


musical education 


instincts.” 
| an J 3 
New York now is the noisiest city in the world, but 
that seems to be a poor excuse for the inspirational 
sterility of its composers. Great music was being 
written in Vienna while Napoleon’s troops were 
bombarding the capital of Austria. 
SS = Ss 
De la Huerta, former President of Mexico, now 
is a voice teacher in Los Angeles. He can hardly 
be blamed for preferring the vocalism of his pupils 
to the singing of bullets. 
| a ed 
In music, as in other things, nothing 1s more ter- 
rible than active ignorance. With thanks to Goethe. 
es Fr 
Some of the lyric stars think themselves so bril- 
liant that they wonder how they can be looked at 


without smoked opera glasses. 
zn Re 


Wheaton, IIl., 


4 


September 8, 1930 


Dear Variations: - 
Here are a few reflections during Intermission: - . 
Aviators are not the only humans who are “air-minded. 

What about radio artists and wor sdwind players? - 
Prohibition has evidently never affected music critics 

they are still all wet 
Opera is a three-ring circus audience, orchestra 

singers each endeavoring to make the most noise and at- 
tract the most attention 

I could never understand how some composers were able 

so much of it is indigestible. 

might much more appropriately 
they speak easy, but say 


and 


to “live” on their music, 
The term “speakeasy” 
be applied to many musicians ; 
so little ; , 
Money may not be everything, but it helps me get away 
’ commencement exercises, the sea- 


Chicago during . 
pests, an entire program ol 


son of opera subscription 
Honegger, and “artist” pupils’ recitals. 

“God helps those who help themselves” cannot, I hope, 
mean » delightful students who help themselves to 
many notes never intended by the composer. 5 
Question: What is the sorriest plight in the world? An- 
swer: An under-paid musician with an over-due rent bill 

Reflectively yours, 
G. B. S 


from 


those 


- RR 
The Lick Observatory astronomers report that the 
planet Neptune rotates once in sixteen hours. Life 
there would be confusing to an orderly American. 
For instance, with sunrise at 6 a. m., Eastern Stand 
ard Time, sunset occurs at 2 p. m., and the next sun- 
rise at 10 o'clock the evening of the same day, after 
which it is dav all the rest of that night until sunset 


at 6 the next morning. That sounds something like 


the plot of Trovatore. 
nn, 

This is the most appropriate time for some major 
reflections on the subject of Ludwig van Beethoven 
' Beethoven was—of course he was, 


and his works 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


and everybody knows it. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Tuning in With Europe 


Europe’s Happiest Corner 
Of all the countries in Europe Switzerland must 
be the happiest. There is, apparently, no poverty in 
this lucky land. Switzerland kept out of the war, 
and is the breeding place for the ideals of peace. 
Geneva, seat of the League of Nations, is conscious 
of its importance; though provincial, it gives itself 
the air of a world capital. Everybody in Geneva 
believes in the League, in peace, in world union and 
prosperity. 
ee ee 
Democracy’s Paradise 
True, Switzerland’s prosperity is largely based on 
the prosperity of foreigners. It is the playground of 
the well-to-do. It is the navel of Europe, and ever 
since the early middle ages wayfarers have had to 
cross it from east to west, from north to south, to 
get from one country to another. It has organized 
this tourist traffic into a profitable industry; has 
capitalized safety and comfort in transit as no other 
country in the world. Its people, however divided 
in sentiment and opinion (what heated discussions 
over the comparative virtues of any two cantons, 
their people, and their wines!) are united in the 
benevolent exploitation of the foreigner. The rich 
hotel proprietor and the station porter, with his fixed 
charges, are equally self-respecting, and, on their 
different levels, economically secure. The Swiss 
banks are buying with the money of foreigners, who 
prefer the political stability of this gold-fed democ- 
racy tothe political, social and economic vagaries of 
their own. 
oe 
Even the Musicians 
Even the musicians are fairly well off in Switzer- 
land. Basle’s conservatory, under the directorship 
of Felix Weingartner, has 1,700 pupils, most of 
whom, must, in the nature of things, be studying as 
amateurs. 
“ce * 
The Highest of the Profession 
As a sanatorium for tired artists, Switzerland sur- 
passes every country in Europe. St. Moritz, Davos 
and the whole Engadine is populated with conductors 
and violinists. Furtwangler, Mengelberg and Walter 
share the scenery in close proximity, but safely sep- 
arated by mountain peaks. Godowsky was recover- 
ing from a recent illness somewhere in the Valais, 
Schnabel was climbing contrapuntal precipices in 
Arolla, and at Crans-sur-Sierre, where one may play 
golf at nearly 5,000 feet altitude, a whole colony of 
platform favorites was discovered by the writer of 
these notes. Here Szigeti and his new piano part- 
ner, Nikita Malakoff, are inhabiting a delectable 
chalet with an uninterrupted view of a hundred 
white-capped peaks ; Horowitz and Milstein are stay- 
ing at one hotel, Magda Tagliafero at another, and 
thel Frank, American soprano, in another. Wein- 
gartner could be seen, bareheaded and of Olympian 
mien, taking philosophical morning walks. . Some- 
where near the mountain fastnesses held Kousse- 
vitzky and Ansermet, and probably many more. 
x ok x 
Coming Down 
It is most edifying to walk and climb in such—in 
every way—elevated atmospheres; immediately 
afterward returning to Paris, with its bedlam of 
motor horns, its ludicrous show of luxury, its hard- 
working tourists and its mad confusion about noth- 
ing in particular, was a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Only the nights were bearable, when 
“Silence like a poultice came 
To heal the blows of sound.” 
+ * 
And Back to Earth 
That*is what it means—in a modern world—to 
“get back to earth.” cS 
omancanenifomatlininne 


VIOLIN BOXES 

One of the pet aversions of orchestral musicians, 
other than violinists, is the violin box. Many a 
French horn, trombone or tuba bears the scars of 
collisions with the ubiquitous violin box, many a 
cello has been fractured by a like contact. Every 
big symphony orchestra boasts at least forty or fifty 
of these dangerous contrivances, which are carried 
by their owners at at least forty or fifty dangerous 
and unexpected angles, coming into and leaving re- 
hearsals and concerts. 

At rehearsals the violinists and viola players some- 
how seem to be the first to arrive, and they promptly 
deposit their boxes on all the available chairs, so that 
when the other members of the orchestra come in 
they have no place to rest their overcoats, umbrellas 
or other portables. Many violinists, especially the 
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“firsts,” use two or more chairs for their violin 
boxes. 

Some violin players, out of consideration either 
for their colleagues or for their pocket books, have 
light (and cheap) papier-mache cases, but most of 
them, especially the “firsts,” who are supposed to 
have superior instruments, have boxes of specially 
hard and heavy wood. As no two violinists carry 
their boxes in the same manner, it is almost im- 
possible to guard against them in a crowded rehear- 
sal room, and many an unfortunate player of an- 
other kind of instrument has had to pay repair 
bills in consequence. 

It is really a serious matter, this violin box nui- 
sance, and the musical unions should take cogni- 
zance of it and provide penalties for the reckless 
use of these nefarious things. 

serine caseniiness 
THE FUTURE OF BAYREUTH 

There has been a great flutter in the German mu- 
sical dovecotes as the result of the rumor that Tos- 
canini was to become Siegfried Wagner’s successor 
as the director of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus. A 
serlin paper, the B. Z. am Mittag, straightway sent 
its music critic to Bayreuth to discover the truth, 
and to that gentleman we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing revelations. 

First of all the successor of Siegfried Wagner 
the only possible successor, according to the latter’s 
will—is Winifred Wagner, his charming Anglo- 
German wife. Winifred becomes Cosima Il—an- 
other triumph for feminism; and very rightly so, 
for it is no secret that the younger Frau Wagner 
was very largely responsible, as Siegfried’s aide, 
for the renaissance of Bayreuth after the war. 

The Festspielhaus, moreover, will become her 
own personal property, together with Wahnfried, 
under the said will. Richard Wagner built the the- 
ater with money donated by King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria, and the donations of the Wagner-Verein 
patrons, on land presented to him by the city of 
Bayreuth. Theater and villa were left to Sieg- 
fried, and are now being left to Siegfried’s wife. 
The city of Bayreuth, while it is greatly interested 
in the success of the festivals, has made no further 
contributions of any kind. When Bayreuth re- 
opened, after a hiatus of ten years filled with war, 
revolution and inflation, Siegfried Wagner paid 
the cost out of his own pocket. He built a new 
scenery store-room and installed a modern lighting 
system, at a cost of about $32,000. 

He travelled throughout Europe, to England, to 
America, conducting and pleading for Bayreuth. He 
raised money everywhere in order to pay deficits 
and to finance the next festivals. The last effort 
was the raising of a special Tannhauser fund of 
$50,000, most of which was devoted to the com- 
pletely new mounting of Tannhauser under Tos- 
canini this past summer. 

Siegfried’s will is not yet opened; but its con- 
tents are known. Winifred Wagner is the sole 
legatee. Even during his lifetime he had taken his 
wife into the board of trustees, so that she might 
learn the practical side of the festival administra- 
tion. Winifred Wagner has, apparently, a good 
business head. She was the daughter of an English- 
man, nee Williams, but adopted by Karl Klind- 
worth, himself an Anglo-German, who found her 
in England and took her back to Germany. 

The Bayreuth board will meet in October, after 
the bereaved widow emerges from her temporary 
retirement, and will elect her as director-general. 
The program for the 1931 Festival will then be de- 
termined. Toscanini, though much admired in Bay- 
reuth, is out of the running, being a foreigner and 
a man of advanced age. But Toscanini has already 
offered to conduct Tannhauser again next year, and 
in case Dr. Muck should not return to conduct his 
usual Parsifal, Toscanini will replace him. 

In the background of the Bayreuth picture, how- 
ever, there looms a figure strange and—according 
to some—sinister, namely Max Reinhardt, theatri- 
cal dictator of Berlin, Vienna and Salzburg. There 
are said to be two “parties” in Bayreuth, and the 
younger and more modern wing has opened negotia- 
tions with Reinhardt for the staging of one or more 
works in a style that might be anything but Wag- 
nerian. The Reinhardt octopus is casting glances 
toward Bayreuth, for Salzburg’s festival interests 
would like to acquire Toscanini as a new asset in 
their competition against Munich and other festival 
centers. For the moment these parleys are inter- 
rupted, and Bayreuth is indignantly pointing to its 
great “tradition.” But strong men can wait; and 
before long the world may be treated to the spec- 
tacle of a single combat between tradition and tradi- 
tion, school and school, masculine and feminine— 
Max and Cosima II. 
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WHAT Do YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


PRONUNCIATIONS 

“I have heard the pronunciation of 
Tcherepnine as Scheh-ep-neen and again as 
Chirp-nene. Now which is really correct? 
I know it is hard to reproduce in English 
some of the Russian names. Is a Godou- 
noff pronounced Boh-rees Go-dew- noft ? 
Saint-Saéns is pronounced Sah-Sahng, is it 
not, and the final “s” is never sounded ? 

“Which is the csctedk spelling of Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera, Eugen Oniegin or Eugen 
Onegin. Grove gives the former, while the 
pictorial biography in the CourIEeR gave the 
latter. 

“Honegger is usually spoken of as Swiss 
or Swiss-French, having been born at Havre, 
but in some reference work—I think it was 
the new Pratt Encyclopedia—it said he was 
of German blood. I wish you would please 
tell me what he really is, as the informa- 
tion is of considerable consequence to me. 
Though the Courter speaks of him as Swiss, 
I wondered why a new reference work would 
call him of German family.”—E. K., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 


The pronunciation of Tcherpnine is 
Tcherepneen. Boris Godounoff sounds 
Boris Gédunoff. The name Saint-Saéns 
involves sounds that do not exist in the 
English language. Both syllables have 
the nasal sound that is peculiar to 
French. Your pronunciation is as near 
correct as can be put on paper. Neither 
the final “t” nor the final “s” is pro- 
nounced. Tschaikowsky’s opera in Rus- 
sian is called Yeogeny Oniegin; in Eng- 
lish Eugene Onegin (Onaygin). Arthur 
Honegger was born in Havre, France, 
of German-Swiss parentage. We cannot 
imagine Honegger being called of Ger- 
man family, except very indirectly, as 
are most German-Swiss people and Alsa- 
tians. 
Brier BrocRAPHY oF RICHARD BURMEISTER 

“Would appreciate your giving me in your 
This and That column a short biography of 
Richard Burmeister, pupil of Liszt, his career, 
compositions, if he is still concertizing and, 
if oa ae to whom. Is he still in America?” 
—L. F. B., New York. 

Richard Burmeister, composer and 
pianist was born in Hamburg, Germany, 
December 7, 1860. He studied with Liszt 
in Weimar, Rome and Budapest (1880 
to 1883), accompanying him on his trav- 
els. He taught at the Hamburg Con- 
servatory; for twelve years was direc- 
tor of the piano department of the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, Md.; was di- 
rector of the Scharwenka Conservatory 
in New York in 1898; taught the ad- 
vanced classes at the Dresden Conserva- 
tory, 1903-6, and was a professor at 
Klindworth - Scharwenka Conservatory, 
Berlin. Mr. Burmeister has made ex- 
tensive pianistic tours through Europe 
and America. He has composed a piano 
concerto in D minor; The Chase After 
Fortune (Die Jagd nach dem Gliick), 
symphonic fantasy in three movements ; 
Three Songs ; Capriccio for piano; Wan- 


POET’S CORNER 


Reply to Edwina Davis 


Segovia cannot be made to rhyme, 
I grant you that is true. 

But here is what one could achieve. 
What say you? Will it do? 





S egovia, master of the guitar, 
Emperor in your line you are, 
Greater than all, both near and far, 
Of those who play on the guitar. 
Veritable artist of the guitar 

If only I were what you are, 

A greater pleasure were my guitar. 

—Beverley Githens. 


Maier and Pattison Inspire Poem 


A two-piano recital by Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison in Chicago not long ago in- 
spired the following parody in the local 
magazine, The Chicagoan: 


Oh, Mr. Maier 

Yes, Mr. Pattison : 

You played that last arpeggio very 
Your antics on the keys 

Are well designed to please, 

And your Bach is just as good 
As your Ravel. 


Say, Mr. Pattison 

Yes, Mr. Maier 

You certainly can run chromatic scales; 
We have earned the plaudits loud 

Of this cheerful Sunday crowd; 

Don’t you think so, Mr. Pattison? 
Absolutely, Mr. Maier. 


well; 


derer’s Night Song; The Sisters (Ten- 
nyson), for alto with orchestra; violin 
romanza with orchestra; piano tran- 
scriptions of songs. He has re-scored 
Chopin’s F minor concerto, and arranged 
an orchestral accompaniment for 
Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique. 
In 1883 he married Dory Petersen, 
also a Liszt pupil, who has since died. 
During the War Mr. Burmeister was 
engaged by the German government to 
give concerts at the various fronts, 
France, Russia, Poland, Roumania. After 
the war he settled down in the South 
Tyrolean city of Meran. He visited 
America in 1926 
ANOTHER CHURCH AGENCY 
In answering S. J. B.’s inquiry in the 
September 6 issue regarding church agen- 
cies, the name of Richard Tobin was inad- 
vertently omitted. His address is 1425 
Broadway, New York. 


Re Concerts AND OpeRA IN New York 


“T am anxious to get a comprehensive list 
of all musical events for the winter, includ- 
ing symphony and solo concerts as well as 




















“Such rapturous music! Such arpeggios! 


Such wistful nuances! 
over the house tops to the land of blissful dreams!” 
“*S good. Then I won't need to call a taxi.” 


opera. Where can I book season tickets for 
these events ?”—H. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It will not be possible to secure a com- 
plete list of the concerts and operas to 
be given in New York during the season. 
However, a monthly schedule of events 
can be procured by writing to the vari- 
ous halls. Another way to keep posted 
on current musical events is to read 
Concert Announcements in the MusicaL 
Courter each week, in which attractions 
are listed two weeks in advance. It is 
rather late to secure season tickets for 
opera and symphony concerts. For defin- 
ite information, write to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, 1425 Broadway ; 
Concert Management Arthur Judson 
(for Philharmonic and Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts and for Judson 
Celebrity Series), 113 West 57th Street, 
and The Manhattan Symphony Orches- 
tra Association, 119 West 57th Street. 
For the general run of solo concerts it 
is not possible to buy season tickets. 
They must be purchased at the box office 
or from the managements. 


Epwarp JOHNSON’S BIRTHDAY 


Could you tell me the month and day of 
the month of Edward Johnson’s birthday ? 
Mr. Johnson’s birthday is August 22 





I just feel I could float 





ACCORD AND DISCORD 
* Among Musical Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica. Courter are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible——The Editor.) 


Information Wanted Regarding 

National Anthem Competition 

Enid, Oklahoma. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Would you please tell me, if you know, 
what has hecome of the National Anthem 
Competition, Room 2017, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York? 

I understand that the office has been 
closed for several months now; but last 
Christmas holidays when I was in the city 
the clerk in the Competition office told me 
the judges’ work was done and that their 
decision would be mailed to all competitors. 
I am one of these, and I have received no 
word. Perhaps I should add that this is 
the competition financed by Florence Brooks- 
Aten. 

I should greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion you may have as to the prize winners 
in this contest, whether it was withdrawn 
without any prizes, etc. 

RatpH W. NELSON. 

(lf a Musica Courter reader can fur- 
nish Mr. Nelson with this information it 
will be forwarded to him.—Editor’s note. ) 


Advocates “Canning” “Canned” 
Music 
Coeur d'Alene, 
Editor, Musical Courier: 


Walter Damrosch is reported to have said 
that the movement of musicians for “living” 


Idaho. 


music cannot overcome the “canned” variety, 
which he thinks is now established. He also 
seems to think that the radio is spreading a 
love for classical music among the people. 

I don’t know where Damrosch keeps his 
ears. Certainly not in the place where ears 
are usually found. I wish he would tell me 
where he hides them. I would gladly hide 
my own ears there when neighbors turn gad- 
gets (knobs of the doors of hell), and an in- 
fernal stream of jazz, “whoopee,” and coon 
songs pours up from the nether regions. I 
can almost smell the sulphur. Apollo, Or- 
pheus, and Euterpe clap their hands over 
their ears and steal away whenever the radio 
is turned on. Beethoven, Handel, Wagner, 
and Chopin groan and turn in their graves. 

Radio inflicts upon us not merely “canned” 
music, but also the “canned” “canned” vari- 
ety, for it often renders phonograph music. 
Let us add a few more “cans” to the com- 
bination. We can “can” “canned” music and 
“canned” “canned” music, and we ought to 
do so. We shall have to change the present 
radio programs if we desire to be known as 
a people who make any pretensions at all to 
the possession of culture and to a love for 
good music. 

Is it any wonder that we Americans are a 
light, frivolous, inconsequent people when 
we so little observe the suitability, harmony, 
and eternal fitness of things as to mix play 
and diversion with work. Women scrub 
floors and wash dishes to the accompani- 
ment of jazz, and men drive nails and saw 
wood to the same savage tom-tom. Except 


in cases of need and emergency, radio should 
be shut off during working hours. 

In order to counteract the evil effects of 
the commercialization of the radio, orches- 
tras and bands, both indoor and outdoor, 
should concentrate on strictly classical pro- 
grams. At the present time, so far as 
America is concerned, Beethoven, Handel, 
Wagner, Chopin, Schubert, and the other 
great musicians, have lived in vain. There 
used to be a pretty song named There's 
Music in the Air. The composer of this 
song did not foresee the radio of today. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES 
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The Metropolitan Opera season will open on 
October 27 with the traditional Aida. 
Edith Harcum, the pianist, has gone to Paris 
to enter her daughter in Princess Mest- 

chersky’s school. 

Louis Eckstein will be in New York from 
October 20 on to arrange for the 1931 
Ravinia Opera season. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff has opened several new 
Bel Canto Studios. 

Sophia Brilliant-Liven died in Chicago on 
September 21 following a brief illness. 
The Gordon String Quartet will give three 

recitals in New York this season. 

The second week of the San Francisco Opera 
season presented The Girl of the Golden 
West, La Boheme, L’Enfant et les 
Sortileges, Haensel and Gretel, Cavalleria 
and Pagliacci. 

Jeannette Vreeland made 
cess in Berlin. 

The University School of Music has been 
merged with the University of Nebraska. 

The Chicago Civic Opera season will open 
with Ernest Moret’s Lorenzaccio. 

Elizabeth Lackey’s guardianship of the Ricci 
boys, Ruggiero and Georgio, has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia. 

Arthur M 
Leopold 
issue. 

The fall meetings of the national board of 
the N. F. M. C. will be held at the 
Barbizon-Plaza in New York during the 
week of November 17. 

Dresden will hold a five-day music festival 
starting October 2. 

Flora Woodman is much in demand in Eng- 
land. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation is 
planning a series of twenty-three sym- 
phony concerts. 

David Zalish has reopened his studios in 

3rooklyn and New York. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company has 
announced its list of artists to be heard 
this season. 

Edwin Franko Goldman guest-conducted the 
Boston Municipal Band on September 9. 

Sylvia Lent will sail for America on Octo- 
ber 9 following her Berlin recital. 

Florence Easton will give a Carnegie Hall 
recital on October 13. 

Tremolos, the third of a series of articles by 
Helen Brett, appears in this issue. 

Norah and Geza De Kresz report a very 
successful summer season at the Austro 
American Conservatory in Vienna. 

Frank M. Church is now located in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Recitalists for the New York season of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra include Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti, Maurice Martenot, and 
Jascha Heifetz. 

The annual Quebec Festival will take place 
October 16, 17, and 18. 
Marion Kahn brought back a 

song novelties from Europe. 

Paul Althouse made two appearances at the 
Worcester Festival this week. 

Henry Hadley writes from Japan 

some interesting details of 

ences in the Orient. 
Miami Conservatory 

ber 29. 

Daniel Guggenheim, millionaire philanthro- 
pist, died this week. 

Steuart Wilson, English tenor, started a four 
months’ tour of the United States with 
an appearance at the Worcester Festival 
er week. 
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I Knew Him in this 
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opened Septem- 


J. L. McGriff has been appointed field mana- 
re for the Civic Concert Service, Inc. 
Adelaide Gescheidt has returned from Dal- 

matia and other parts of Europe. 
Florence Foster Jenkins gave a joint recital 
with Witek and Orth in Brookline, 
Mass. 
Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe gave a 
joint recital in Yankton, S. D. 
Marguerite Potter has opened a 
studio in Boston. 
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ECHOES OF 


(Left) Mrs. Louis Eckstein, 
Lake Forest, Ili. Left to right, 

Dorothy Crowthers a New York. 
and Mrs. Crosley. Top row, 
front row, Mrs. Crosley, Albert Doman, 
Crosley, Lucrezia Bort, and Wolfgang 


left to right, Walter MacKinnon of Toronto, 
husband of Mme. Rethberg, Edward Johnson and Admiral Crosley. 


Von transatlantic flier, at the Great Lakes Naval Station near Ravinia. 


MUSICAL 


Gronau, : 
courtesy of Dorothy Crowthers.) 


COURIER 


THE RAVINIA PARK OPERA SEASON 

whose husband is president of the Ravinia Opera Company, entertained at the Great Lakes Naval Station. 

Admiral Walter S. Crosley, commanding the Ninth Naval District, Mrs. Eckstein, 
(Right) Elisabeth Rethberg and Edward Johnson entertained at the close of the season by Admiral 

Mrs. Frederick Crowthers of New York, Mme. Rethberg; 


Mrs. Crosley and 


(Lower picture) Admiral 
(Photos by 





Chicago's Woman's 


Symphony 


Season to Begin November 17 


Local Items of General Interest. 


Cuicaco.—Beginning its fifth season on 
November 17, the Woman’s Symphony Or- 
chestra announces a concert for the third 
Monday of each month until April 20, at 
the Goodman Theater. Ebba Sundstrom, 
conductor, has been rehearsing her players 
during the greater part of the summer and 
has added much fine talent to the orchestra. 

Two scholarships to promote the study of 
unusual orchestral instruments, given by 
Alpha Iota and Mu Xi chapters of Mu Phi 
Epsilon Sorority, have further stimulated 
the interest in this worthy organization. 
Mrs. A. J. Ochsner again heads a very 
strong and active board of directors. 
BrituiANt-Liven Dies 

Sympaihy is extended Michael Liven in 
the passing away of Sophia Brilliant-Liven, 
on September 21 at her home in Chicago. 
With Mr. Liven, Mme. Brilliant-Liven es- 
tablished the music school here which bears 
their name, and in the few brief years of 


SopHIA 


its existence, made it one of the well known 
institutions. Mme. Brilliant-Liven was a 
brilliant pianist and fine teacher, and her 
untimely death takes away one of Chicago’s 
leading musicians. 
Crausi’s Rapio APPEARANCE 

Enrico Clausi’s singing over radio station 
WGN on September 14 brought many tele- 
phone calls and letters of congratulation for 
this busy and popular tenor, who is fast es- 
tablishing a place for himself among Chi- 
cago’s active musicians. 

Mrs. Stacey WiLttaMs Reopens Stupio 

The season has already begun for Mrs. 
Stacey Williams, who is busy teaching a 
large ‘class of voice pupils at her Fine Arts 
3uilding studio, and looks forward to a very 
active season. 

ArTHUR Burton Becins Busy SEASON 

After a vacation at Minocqua, Wis., Ar- 
thur Burton has reopened his vocal studio 
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in the Fine Arts Building with a large class. 
He reports many more inquiries regarding 
study than at this time last season, and a 
large number of his former pupils are re- 
turning for coaching and further study. 
HANNA Butler RETURNING FROM Paris 
Hanna Butler’s summer in Paris has been 
most interesting, and brought forth some 
fine talent, a postcard from this distinguished 
Chicago voice teacher informs us. Mrs. 
Butler has been holding summer voice 
classes in the French capital for several 
years and has had much success with her 
pupils there. She will return to Chicago to 
reopen her studio here on October 13. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The continuous growth and expansion of 
the American Conservatory is indicated by 
the addition of a number of new teachers to 
the faculty for the present year. These in- 
clude: in_ the violin department: Mischa 
Mischakoff, international artist and concert 
master of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra ; 
Henry Sopkin, Charles F. Stephens, Charles 
R. Buckley and Walter Fanik; in the piano 
department Rose Lyon Du Moulin, Esther 
Hawkins, Virginia Shapiro, Mildred Waugh, 
Bertha Fitzek, Isabelle Cuny and Louis 
Laughlin; harmony, Helen Sandford. 

Among outstanding Bachelor and Master 
degree graduates of last year’s Conservatory 
class who are holding responsible positions 
for the present year, are: Gordon Suther- 
land, teacher of piano at Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Ia.; Mildred White, teacher of 
voice in North Central College, Naperville, 
Ill.; Sister M. Adeline Gemoets, Dean of 
Music, Webster College, Webster Groves, 
Mo.; Dora Lyon, teacher of voice in Miami 
University, Oxford, O.; Irving Gingrich, in- 
structor in Counterpoint Canon and Fugue in 
De Paul University, Chicago; Lottie Lara- 
bee, teacher of piano and Public School 
Music in Central State Normal School, 
Lockhaven, Pa.; John Bennet Ham, director 
of Music in W ittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

The Conservatory Symphony Orchestra 
will begin its regular rehearsals on Octo- 
ber 8. There will be several public appear- 
ances during the season. 

The Saturday classes in Children’s Musi- 
cal training and Dalcroze Eurythmics in the 
American Conservatory began on October 4 
under the direction of Louise Robyn, who 
has directed this important department in the 
American Conservatory for a number of 
years. Under the tutelage of Miss Robyn 
and capable assistants, these classes meet 
every Saturday morning from 9:00 to 12:00. 
The pupils are graded according to their age 
and needs, from the primary class through 
the intermediate grades. They receive from 


October 4, 1930 





one hour to one and one-half hours in class 
work for a very small sum, leaving the 
private lesson entirely free for practical work 
at the piano. 

Beta Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Phi 
Sorority offers a cash scholarship of $150.00 
in piano playing in the American Conserva- 
tory. The final contest will take place on 
October 14, 1930. 

JosePHINE Lypston Seyt’s New Stupio 

Josephine Lydston Seyl has begun the sea- 
son in a new and beautifully appointed studio 
in the Fine Arts Building. Mrs. Seyl makes 
a specialty of French diction, and all indi- 
cations point to a very active season for this 
well known soprano and instructor. 


Heniot Levy’s Compositions ACCEPTED IN 
GERMANY 

Heniot Levy recently returned from a 
summer abroad, the greater part of which 
was spent in Germany. Breitkopf & Hartel 
of Leipzig have accepted for  publica- 
tion Mr. Levy’s piano quintet and several 
shorter pieces for piano, all of which will be 
issued shortly. Mr. Levy is as well known 
a composer as he is a pianist and pedagog, 
and his compositions are widely used 
throughout the country by recitalists and 
teachers. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Marguerite Potter to Lecture in 
Boston 


On October 6, Marguerite Potter, well 
known voice teacher of New York City, 
will open her Boston studio at Trinity Court, 
where, at 11 a.m. and 4 p.m., she will give 
her lecture, The Vocal Problem, followed 
by a short recital of songs. Guests are wel- 
come, these programs being planned to in- 
troduce Miss Potter’s work to the New 
England pupils seeking her aid. 
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Philadelphia Grand Opera Artists 


Mrs. Joseph Leidy, president of the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company, has an- 
nounced that the roster for the coming sea- 
son will include not only most of the fa- 
vorite singers of this company’s previous sea- 
sons, but also a number of new members, 
several of whom are making their operatic 
debut in Philadelphia. 

Among the prominent artists who will be 
heard again is Mary Garden, who will make 
her only appearance of the season in Phila- 
delphia in Le Jongleur de Notre Dame; 
other featured singers include Marianne 
Gonitch, Josephine Lucchese, Bianca Saroya, 
Cyrena van Gordon, Selma Amansky, 
Natalie Bodanskaya, Helen Jepson, Genia 
Wilkomirska, Rose Bampton, Josephine 
Jirak, Ralph Errolle, Daniel Healy, Albert 
Maiiler, Josef hig oo Chief Caupolican, 
Benjamin Grobani, Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, 
Leo de Hierapolis, Abraham Robofsky, John 
Charles Thomas, Conrad Thibault, and Ivan 
Steschenko. 

Of especial interest will be the American 
debuts of Charlotte Boerner, soprano, and 
Bruno Korell, tenor, from the Staatsoper, 
Berlin; Marie Koshetz, contralto, from the 
Moscow Art Theater; Maurice Janowski, 
tenor, and Alexandre Michajlowski, bass, 
from the Warsaw Opera. Those appearing 
for the first time before Philadelphia opera 
audiences are Richard Crooks, popular 
American concert tenor who has won suc- 
cess in Europe as an operatic singer; Clare 
Clairbert, soprano, from the Theater de la 
Monnaie, Brussels; Aroldi Lindi, tenor, 
from La Scala, Milan; and Hitzi Koyke, so- 
prano, from Tokyo, Japan. Another emi- 
nent artist who will appear is Anne Roselle, 
who created the title role in Puccini’s post- 
humous opera Turandot when that work was 
first given in Dresden. 

Eugene Goossens, English composer and 
conductor, whose opera, Judith, received its 
American premiere last season by the Phila- + 
delphia Grand Opera Company, under the 
composer’s direction, has been engaged as 
associate conductor with Emil Mlynarski. 
Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr., has been re-en- 
gaged as stage director, and the ballet of 
100 members will again be under the direc- 
tion of Caroline Littlefield, with Catherine 
Littlefield as premiere danseuse. 

The stage equipment will include new and 
elaborate scenery, lighting effects and cos- 
tumes, all especially designed and executed 
for the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 


Goldman Contin in Boston 


There was a big tercentenary band concert 
by the Boston Municipal Band on Septem- 
ber 9. The Boston Ameri¢an spreads itself 
with a front page of notes and pictures con- 
cerning this great affair, the notable feature 
of which was the fact that Edwin Franko 
Goldman had offered his services as guest 
conductor, which is in line with his idea of 
establishing a permanent municipal band in 
Boston similar to the organization which he 
has fostered in New York. Mr. Goldman 
received an ovation and was presented with 
a giant floral horseshoe on behalf of the Bos- 
ton Musicians’ Protective Association. 

Conductor Walter M. Smith, of the Bos- 
ton Tercentenary Band, graciously yielded 
the baton to Mr. Goldman and the band 
made a fine impression. 





SYLVIA LENT IN THE LIONS’ DEN. 
Sylvia Lent, youthful violinist, fraternizes 
with the lion cubs in the Berlin, Germany, 
Zoological Gardens. “The wildest thing 
about this picture,” writes little Miss Lent, 
“is my mother, who is watching it being 
taken from the other—the safe—side of the 
fence.” This young artist is scheduled to 
give a recital mm Berlin on October 7. She 
will sail for America on October 9. 
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FACTS OF INTEREST 
TO SINGERS 
by 
WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 











It is impossible to “cover” tones. 

There is no “mask” of the face. 

Head cavities, so far as increasing reson- 
ance is concerned, are a snare and a delusion. 
The only cavities directly available for res- 
onance and which need concern the singer 
are, mouth, nose, and pharynx. 

The back muscles are useless as an aid to 
singing. 

The back of the neck need not concern a 
singer. 

Laryngitis, 


that is, inflammation 
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vocal cords with temporary loss of voice, is 
practically always the result of bad voice 
production. 

It is not necessary to be fat to sing well. 

Young singers can force their voices with- 
out necessarily feeling the strain or becom- 
ing hoarse. These, as well as other results 
of incorrect singing, are often not apparent 
for years. 

It is possible to “think’’ pitch but not qual- 
ity. This can easily be proved by trying to 
sing a beautiful tone when affected by a se- 
vere cold. 

Voice is the result of mental and physical 
activity. It is impossible to sing without 
combining both factors. 


Alexander Lambert Memorial 
Scholarship 


A memorial scholarship given by the sis- 
ter of Alexander Lambert in memory of the 
famous teacher is offered to the leading pupil 
of piano in Connecticut by the Brookfield 
Conservatory of Music, Brookfield, Conn., of 
which Ignace Hilsberg is director. The 
Lambert Memorial Scholarship covers all ex- 
penses of the pupil for a year at the con- 
servatory. The gift comes from Mrs. Albert 
Kohn. The awarding of the scholarship will 
be made at a contest between all of the ap- 
plicants, to be held in Danbury, October 10. 


Hilsberg Heads Brookfield 
Conservatory 
A new conservatory which will teach 
music in all its branches, both elementary and 
advanced grades, has been organized at 
Brookfield, Conn., with the noted pianist, 
Ignace Hilsberg, as director. Mr. Hilsberg 
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continues to teach at the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard Foundation and privately 
in his New York studio, but will also devote 
a part of his time to the new conservatory. 

Brookfield is a small town about five miles 
north of Danbury, Conn., on the road to 
Pittstield. It lies in the center of a thriving 
group of communities in western Connecticut 
and over the border in New York State, 
none of them being distant and all easily 
within reach of Brookfield by automobile 
over excellent roads. The country about 
Brookfield is beautiful, being in the ‘foothills 
of the Berkshires, and is not only thickly 
populated with permanent residents but is 
also much resorted to for summer sojourns. 
The sponsors of the new conservatory, with 
so eminent and capable a man as Hilsberg 
at its head, have every reason to look for- 
ward confidently to artistic and material 
success. 


Caruso Fellowship Awards in 
November 

The Caruso Memorial Fellowship, which 
carries with it a stipend of $2000 to cover 
a year’s operatic study in Italy, will be 
awarded in November. The Caruso Ameri- 
can Memorial Foundation, Inc. (established 
shortly after Enrico Caruso’s death) has an- 
nounced that it will co-operate with the 
National Music League, 113 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, N. City, in the annual 
series of competitive auditions to be held in 
New York in November. Preliminary audi- 
tions will start November 3, and applications 
will not be entertained after October 25. The 
officers of the memorial foundation are: 
Paul D. Cravath, president; Otto H. Kahn 
and Harry Harkness Flagler, vice-presi- 
dents; Felix Warburg, treasurer; Joseph 
Mayper, executive manager. 


Schubert Memorial Contest 


Twenty-six singers, violinists, pianists and 
cellists took part in the annual contest of the 
Schubert Memorial, Inc., at Steinway Hall 
on September 29 and 30. The award com- 
prises a public appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic in Carnegie Hall and subsequent 
appearances in some twenty cities from coast 
to coast. The judges in the contest include 
Richard Aldrich, Artur Bodanzky, Howard 
Barlow, George Fergusson, Rudolph Ganz, 
Yeatman Griffith, Hugh Ross and Sigismund 
Stojowski. The winners, announced on Oc- 
tober 1, were Flora Collins, singer; Sascha 
Gorodnitzki, pianist ; and Olga Zundel, cellist. 


Jeannette Vreeland Astonishes 
Berlin 


The triumphant march of American singers 
continues. Another European music center 

no less a one than Berlin—has capitulated 
to an American songstress. This time it is 
Jeannette Vreeland, who, in a song recital 
embracing a wide range of the vocal litera- 
ture, created a veritable furor in the Ger- 
man capital on September 24. The Berlin 
press united in extolling her voice, art and 
beauty, and expressed the opinion that she 
is “the ideal type for our people.” “Unques- 
tionably one of America’s greatest singers” 
was the unanimous verdict. 


L erinske in Vv ienna 


Ethel Leginska has been enjoying a vaca- 
tion in Vienna resting after a rather strenu- 
ous session of Italian operas, and is now 
working hard on Wagnerian scores which, 
in all probability, she will conduct in London 
this winter. 


Brailowsky to Return October 10 


Alexander Brailowsky will return to this 
country for his seventh consecutive Ameri- 
can tour on the S.S. Mauretania, on Octo- 
ber 10. He will remain here until January 1 
when he sails to fill engagements on the con- 
tinent. Since leaving the United States last 
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spring the Russian pianist has played in 
Cuba and Mexico, and has made his fourth 
tour of South America, where he gave fifty 
concerts. 

Argentina’s Third Tour 

Argentina, arriving in America for her 
third consecutive coast to coast tour of this 
country, will inaugurate a series of thirteen 
Town Hall recitals this season, with three 
performances, to take place on the evenings 
of October 14, 16, and 17. 

The dancer has added two new dances to 
her repertory of old favorites—a choreo- 
graphic monodrama by Joaquin Nin, entitled 
Dance Iberienne, and the dance of the Mil- 
ler’s Wife from De Falla’s ballet, The 
Three-Cornered Hat. 


A Son to Mr. and Mme. Grandjany 

Owing to French provincial post-office 
conditions, a card has just been received by 
the Musicat Courier announcing an addi- 
tion to the harp fraternity: Bernard Marie 
Marcel, son of Mr. and Mme. Marcel 
Grandjany, born April 29. 

Belated felicitations and congratulations 
are herewith offered by the Musicar 
Courier. 


Alexander Lambert Collection 
on Exhibit 


An interesting collection of autographs, 
photographs, letters, etc., in The Alexander 
Lambert bequest, is now on exhibit in the 
New York Public Library at Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street. 


Henri Deering Arrives 


Henri Deering, pianist, arrived on the 
SS. Tuscania on September 27, having had 
a delightful vacation spent in Paris and 
Switzerland. 
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Obituary 


Daniel Guggenheim 


Daniel Guggenheim, capitalist and philan- 
thropist, donor of a $2,500,000 fund for the 
promotion of aeronautics, died suddenly of 
heart disease at his country home near Port 
Washington, L. I., on September 28. Mr. 
Guggenheim’s philanthropies extended to 
music, of which he was a devotee. Together 
with his brother, Murry, he financed the 
Goldman Band concerts in the Central Park 
Mall and on the campus of New York Uni- 
versity, thus giving New York City high 
class free open air music for many weeks 
every summer for a number of years. 

Mr. Guggenheim had been in poor health 
since his return from Europe on September 
15. He took to his bed on September 26 but 
did not appear to be seriously ill. At eleven 
a. m. on Sunday he suffered the fatal heart 
attack. A detailed obituary of a man of 
Mr. Guggenheim’s international importance 
would entail much more space than the Mu- 
SICAL CourRIER can donate to anyone who 
was not a musician. Those interested in 
the résumé of the mining magnate’s eventful 
and useful life are referred to the daily press. 


William L. Tomlins 


William L. Tomlins, well known musician 
and educator, died on September 26 at the 
home of his daughter, Miss Christine Tom- 
lins, in Delafield, Wis. He was eighty-six 
years old and came to America from Eng- 
land fifty-one years ago. He was a_ well 
known organist at that time, but he suffered 
an injury to one of his hands, which forced 
him to give up his career as a concert art- 
ist, and take up choral directing. He be- 
came conductor of the Chicago Apollo Club 
in 1875 and remained at the head of that 
famous organization for twenty-three years. 
His success in preparing singers for con- 
certs and in developing an exceptional tone 
quality in choral bodies attracted the atten- 
tion of leading child educators, and he was 
induced to apply his methods to the teach- 
ing of large groups of children. Within a 
few years his classes included hundreds in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. In 1898 Mr. Tom- 
lins resigned as leader of the Apollo Club to 
devote his time to instructing teachers. 


Sophia Brilliant-Liven 


Sophia Brilliant-Liven passed away on 
September 21, at her home in Chicago, after 
a brief illness. Previous to locating in Chi- 
cago a few years ago, Mme. Brilliant-Liven 
had won success in Europe as a pianist and 
teacher. In her native Russia she was a 
well known figure in musical circles, having 
been associated with Prof. Leopold Auer 
and many other eminent musicians at the 
Petrograd Conservatory and having ap- 
peared frequently in concerts with Prof. 
Auer. In Chicago, she and Mr. Liven estab- 
lished the Brilliant-Liven School of Music 
and brought forth many well trained pianists 
and violinists. 

Mme. Brilliant-Liven is survived by her 
husband, Michael Liven. Funeral services 
were held on September 22. 


Philo A. Otis 


Philo A. Otis died at the age of 84 years, 
at his home in Chicago, on September 23. 
A leader in Chicago’s cultural and business 
life, Mr. Otis was one of the founders of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, now the Chi- 
cago Symphony, was secretary and a trustee 
of the Orchestral Association for many 
years, and also sang in Chicago choruses. 

Mr. Otis is survived by his widow and a 
son, J. Sanford Otis. Funeral services were 
held September 25 with burial at Graceland 
Cemetery. 


William T. Carleton 


William T. Carleton, old-time baritone of 
The Bostonians, the Ideal Opera Company, 
much admired Captain (Pinafore) and Gas- 
pard (Chimes of Normandy), tall, hand- 
some, effective singer-actor, died Septem- 
ber 28, in St. John, New Brunswick, Can- 
ada. San Toy and Pink Lady were the most 
recent productions under his direction. 


Homer Farnham Emens 


Homer Farnham Emens, former scenic 
artist at the Metropolitan Opera House, died 
of pneumonia on September 15, and was 
buried in Cypress Hill Cemetery, Queens, on 
September 28. Mr. Emens was also for 
many years the scenic artist for the Froh- 
mann-Dillingham theatrical interests. 


Mrs. Harry Rawlins Baker 


Mrs. Harry Rawlins Baker, wife of 
Harry R. Baker, pianist and teacher of 
music, was killed in an automobile accident 
in Delaware on September 25. Mr. Baker, 
who was in the car, which was being driven 
by his wife, was seriously injured, as were 
also two other occupants. The party was 
returning home from the funeral of Mr. 
Baker’s father, a banker, of Seaford, Del. 
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oMuUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


cA Departmental Feature Conducted by Albert Edmund Brown 


Types of College Voice Teachinj, 


By John W. DeBruyn, M.A. 


(Glee Club Director and 
Four factors appear to have operated dur- 
ing recent years to bring about changes in 
the field of vocal music. These factors are 
the radio, talking pictures, increased credits 
for the study of music in educational insti- 
tutions, and the continued advance in the 
attitude toward music as a means to culture 
and happiness 

Changes in vocal music may be made ap- 
parent by an attempt to define and describe 
two types of voice teachers now functioning 
in the schools of higher education. For lack 
of better terminology I shall refer to one 
type as the academic and the other as the 
concert artist type. Be it said that members 
of either type teach, but those of the former 
classification have given relatively more of 
their lives to teaching rather than to public 
self expression. Both are useful and needed, 
but statistics at hand seem to show just at 
the present time a slightly greater market 
demand for the services of teachers who 

have had concert or operatic experience 
Mary Roberts Rinet vart in one of her nov- 
els would have it, “Show me a teacher of 
English and you will show me a man 
thwarted.” Similarly we might assert that 
human nature is so constituted that many 
more individuals concerned with music prefer 
self expression in public appearance to self- 
expression in training others for public ap- 
pearance. Hence, a large ration of singing 
teachers up to recent years would seem to 
been comprised of individuals who, be- 
cause of limited inadequate qual 
ity, or other similar reasons, could not attain 
concert or opera. Infre 
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Comment 


Do not leave anything to chance. 
If you are in the music education 
field, study it, live it, and try to get 
a perspective of what it is all about. 
Some people go off on a tangent 
about this or that, but success is in 
getting music (not always technic) 
over to the youngsters. How good 
are you anyway? 

* * * 


Practically all states will require 
the supervisors to have the Bacca- 
laureate degree before many moons. 
Will it be retroactive? Some say 
yes, others do not know. We say— 
“if you can qualify for admission to 
one of the many institutions offer- 
ing work for the degree, get aboard 
the band wagon and get yours.” 
Degree, Degree, who’s got the De- 
gree! 

* * * 

M. Claude Rosenberry says “The 
Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 
next March is to be held at Syra- 
cuse, and will have for its main 
theme, ‘Vocal Music’.” Well, that’s 
good! The more emphasis vocal 
music receives the better off musi- 
cally this country is going to be. 
Not every child can have an instru- 
ment, but every child has a voice, 
and there is nothing like singing for 
the basis of real music apprecia- 
tion. Congratulations, President 
Rosenberry! 

* » = 

Research work. of any kind 
should be done through experience 
with the problem. For example, 
we believe that it is next to impos- 
sible for the university to set up 
policies or dictate procedures in 
music in public schools for the 
very good reason that the university 
course is usually presented by those 
who had no practical experience 
with children in the schools. This 
work is done for the most part by 
professors of this or of that who 
have never been in a school room 
since their own early education. 
There are exceptions, of course, 
but the rule still stands. 


Assistant Professor of Music, 
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quently has the profession of voice teaching 
graduated one of its members into the world 
of noted singers. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assert 
broadly that all teachers composing the aca- 
demic group, are in that group because of 
low ability for public appearance. Some there 
are with vocal qualifications of the highest 
degree, whose greater natural love has been 
teaching. Others, also well able to win suc- 
cess before the public, because of marriage, 
children, dislike of travel, lack of personal 
ambition, and causes less well defined, have 
preferred the life of the studio. There are 
timid souls possessed with the very rarest 
of vocal organs upon whom nature has im- 
posed such curse of inferior complex that 
to appear even before a few friends in pri- 
vate appearance has been a source of misery 
unconquerable. Then, as we know, when the 
voice of the public singer, because of the 
years, gets gray and worn, and public patron- 
age gives diminishing returns, teaching 
allows the artist to continue the pursuit of 
his vocation although under another aspect. 

The uniqueness of the present situation in 
vocal teaching is that concert artists who 
have not yet arrived at the peak of their 
public life or are not yet even at middle 
age, find themselves in relatively larger num- 
bers than was the case before the advent of 
radio and the talking pictures turning to 
the apparently more secure basis of teaching, 
preferably in the college or university. 

The present situation also is unique in 
another way that at first appearance appears 
anomalous. Why is it that with the field 
of public performance experiencing at least 
for the immediate present a seeming limi- 
tation of boundary, probably more students, 
considering per capita of enrollment, are en- 
gaged in some form of music study than 
ever before in our history? Music in Amer- 
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ica is undergoing a process of ever increas- 
ing democratizing. For this the radio is 
partly responsible. But more—in the public 
school system music is gaining an emphasis 
that it has not before enjoyed. 

In my observation, comparison of the cur- 
ricula of the institutions of higher learning 
today with the curricula of those same insti- 
tutions a score of years ago shows three out- 
standing developme nts: the advance in meth- 
ods of pedagogy, such as psychological and 
other tests, the increase in courses aimed at 
training for business, and the new attitude of 
educators toward music as a worthwhile sub- 
ject of serious study to be included within 
the list of courses giving credit leading to 
degrees. Administrators in education now ap- 
pear to recognize more fully than ever before 
that music is a means of culture and a source 
of happiness. It may not be true, however, 
that there is an increase in the relative num- 
ber of students pursuing musical study with 
a vocation in mind. What is being built up 
in the schools is a clientele of those who 
appreciate good music. 

Regarding the number of schools of higher 
education now giving credit in music we 
have ample evidence in the statistics gath- 
ered in the book, “Survey of College En- 
trance Units,” by C. M. Tremaine, of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music. 

The natural impulse of administrators bent 
upon developing the musical departments of 
their institutions, is to exhibit to boards of 
trustees proofs that their judgments in ex- 
tending curricula to include musical subjects 
have proved to be the part of wisdom. Par- 
ticularly where tuitions are high enough to 
count effectively in the payment of salaries, 
a goodly roster of pupils is to be desired. 
This means publicity, and what better ad- 
vertising can there be than to notify the 
public that a renowned public singer has been 
secured as the teacher? It is a matter of 
common observation that when a singer 
known to the public has begun to teach, 
the mere announcement has brought what 
might be called a “flock” of pupils. 

(To be continued ) 





Uusic in the Schenectady Schools 


Music in the Schenectady Schools has been 
gradually increasing in activity during the 
past three years under the direction of Ken- 
neth G. Kelley, Supervisor of Music for the 
city. In the High School where the results 
of the work in the lower grades shows its 
fruition, the class work and glee clubs are 
under the direction of Marguerite W. 
Schauffler, the orchestra under Mr. Kelley, 
and the band under William Tremblay, 
teacher of instrumental work in the city. 

Students may graduate from the High 
School in a special music course, which in- 
cludes in its curriculum three full year 
courses of five hours a week, namely Rudi- 
ments for first year students, Harmony for 
second year, and History of Music and Ap- 
preciation for the third year. A one hour 
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course in conducting is also given in the 
second and third years; the former is the 
general course with practice in chorus direc- 
tion, while the latter or advanced course 
takes in orchestral conducting for which a 
special orchestra has been found and plays 
at high school functions under student lead- 
ership. 

For the practical music in the high school 
there is first the glee club, consisting of two 
hundred voices, being the combined boys’ and 
girls’ clubs of approximately 60 and 140 re 
spectively. These clubs rehearse separately 
once a week and together once. 

The orchestra numbers fifty-four players 
and has practically complete instrumentation. 
The chairs are won and held by the pupils 
through competition. The type of music 
played and the manner in which it is played 
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show a remarkable result considering the age 
and lack of experience in ensemble playing 
of the pupils. 

The third practical music course is the a 
capella choir of fifty picked voices. ge 
have given a number of programs both i 
the school and outside. 

The fourth of the practical courses is the 
High Schools Band, which has a complete 
instrumentation. They have given concerts 
at all the Junior High Schools as well as 
for a number of civic organizations. 

The High School Music Department also 
sponsors two music study clubs, the Junior 
and Senior Musinvo,.made up of students in 
the music department or of those taking out- 
side music. The name is symbolic of this 
work being made up of Mus—Music; in— 
instrumental and yo—voice. A meeting is 
held every other week at which a musical 
program is given by the members or at 
times by an invited musical guest. 

Members of the High School glee club 
and orchestra may also be members of the 
Eastern District Glee Club and Orchestra 
organized three years ago. Those taking 
advantage of this work have a wonderful 
opportunity to do more ensemble work. The 
orchestra is under the direction of Kenneth 
G. Kelley of Schenectady, and the chorus 
under the direction of Frank B ailey of Al- 
bany. 





Newer Practices and 
Tendencies in Music 
Education 











INSTRUCTION OF THE 


INDIVIDUAL 
By W. Otto Miessner 
TOPIC NO. 3 


Modern education recognizes the right of 
every child to a training commensurate with 
his capacity. The test and measurement 
movement is intended first to discover differ- 
ences in capacity and second to diagnose 
needs of the individual students. 

Segregation of pupils into groups having 
different learning rates is now a general 
practise. Such segregation may be made 
upon one or two plans: either a general in- 
telligence test or a test devised for meas- 
urement of musical talent. The plan first 
mentioned is in frequent use, but the second 
plan is only occasionally placed in opera- 
tion. Serious study needs to be given to the 
effect of these two plans upon musical prog- 
ress in the classroom. 

Curriculum changes are needed to take 
advantage of the fact that the probable 
learning rate of each group comes very 
close to the P. L. R. of the individuals 
comprising these various groups. The 
course of study no longer sets up one task 
for all members of a given grade, but makes 
such distinctions for groups of various ca- 
pacities as will cause each group to work at 
maximum without making over demands 
upon anyone. This calls for a_ flexible 
course of study, varying the requirements 
according to the ability of the individual 
classes. 

By final adjustment of the curriculum to 
the point where it consists of a series of 
“units of work,” it is possible for each pupil 
to carry on much of the study at his own 
rate of speed, thus approximat’ng the goal 
of individual instruction. Practically all of 
the theory problems and much of the ap- 
preciation and sight reading work can be re- 
duced to “Individual Work Sheets” to be 
placed in the hands of each pupil for seat 
work. This not only permits each student 
to work at his own rate of speed and to use 
his full powers, but also saves much class 
time in that no student is compelled to 
mark time while less talented companions 
are struggling to comprehend a problem. 

*” * ~ 


Notes. 

No Supervisor of Music, or anyone else 
for that matter, being utterly miserable, ever 
did a great work. 

In gears agone, and perhaps in some cases 
today, the word “education” sometimes stood 
for absorption. It should symbolize actual 
work, effort, industry, helping yourself by 
helping others. 

Make your class-room directions so clear 
that they will be easily understood. Get your 
machine—the class—in order. Some Super- 
visors do, and some don’t. 

Supervisors of music in the public schools 
who are doing pioneer work in many com- 
munities throughout the country are finding 
radio concerts helpful. 
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Alberto Jonas and One of the “World’s Wonders” 


Mr. and Mrs. Alberto Jonds after they had passed in a large automobile through the cele- 
brated Wawona tree, in Mariposa Grove, Yosemite Park. 


On June 28 the Musicat Courter pub- 
lished an exceedingly interesting travel 
article by Alberto Jonas, eminent piano vir- 
tuoso and teacher, entitled “Some of the 
World’s Wonders.” It attracted wide atten- 
tion and brought many appreciative letters. 
Lack of space made it necessary, at the time, 
to leave out some of the pictures intended 


for use with the article, among which were 
pictures of the Sequoias, the famous “Giant 
Trees,” which constituted the climax of a 
singularly colorful story. Therefore, com- 
plying with the request of many MusicaL 
Courter readers one of these most interest- 
ing photographs is reproduced immediately 
above. 





Tillotson Artists in Demand 


Ellery Allen, costume recitalist, appeared 
for the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club on September 28, at the Paramount 
Hotel. This was one of ten engagements 
booked for her up to October 31 

Marion Armstrong will make a tour of 
Nova Scotia in November, first appearing at 
Mount Allison Ladies’ College, Sackville. 
Elsie Luker, recently returned from a sum- 
mer spent with Mme. Nevada Van der 
Veer, will be heard in the East in oratorio 
and recital. Winifred Keiser makes her 
Town Hall debut on October 8 and will 
also sing shortly in Providence, R. I. 

Arthur Van Haeist will sing for the News- 
paper Men’s Club early this season, and 
Leonora Cortez is having splendid success 
abroad; her Town Hall recital is set for 
early in February. 


Mrs. Yeatman Griffith Reports In- 
terest in Atwater Kent Auditions 


Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Eastern New York 
State chairman of the Atwater Kent Na- 
tional Radio Auditions, reports a wonderful 
response in the State of New York this 
year to the Atwater Kent Foundation offer 
of $25,000 cash awards and ten musical 
scholarships to the ten national finalist win- 


ners, five girls and five boys between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five. years. 

New York City alone has had over four 
hundred applications, and the preliminaries 
for this city were held September 24, 25, 
26, 29 and October 3 at the National Broad- 
casting stations. 

Seven prominent judges decide the outcome 
of the preliminaries which lead to the New 
York City winners, one girl and one boy, 
being chosen a little later in October by dis- 
tinguished judges and the radio audiences. 
State and district auditions then follow, and 
lastly come the finals held in New York City 
in December. 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith announced in June 
an illustrious board of sponsors, also local 
chairman throughout the State and a com- 
plete State organization. Euphemia Blunt is 
the New York City local chairman. 

Announcement of the winners and judges 
will be made later. 


Florence Easton’s Recital 


When Florence Easton appears at Car- 
negie Hall on Monday evening, October 13, 
she will present a program opening with 
Bach, Haydn and old English songs, followed 
by a group of eight Brahms Lieder, four 
songs of Debussy, and an aria from Mozart's 
Cosi Fan Tutte. 











ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
61 years of continued success in 
training musicians 
All branches Gosinding | i aaa and 

Ph i aows School M: 


book, os dl 
Frederick * Jann, President- Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


FRANK BISHOP 
PIANO SCHOOL 


Complete Preparation for Concert 
Appearances 
For Catalog Address 
5300 Johan R Street, Detroit, Mich. 














ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 








1892 1938 


ITHACA 
Conservatory of Music 


Degrees 
Placement Bureau 











GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiets—149 East 61st Stazzt, New Yoru 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Second Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 

Under the University of the State of New York 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to teachers’ certificates, diplomas and degree Doctor of 
Classes in harmony, counterpoint, composition, _ sight-singing, etc., commence week of 
Students for individual instruction may enter any time during the season. Scholarship examinations 
for worthy and talented pupils Tuesdays and Thursdays at two o'clock. Send for catalogue addressing 
Department 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Modern Courses In All Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music and Dramatic Ari 
Eminent Faculty of 130 44th Season Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President Krmpatt Haut, Cxicaco, I. 


MARCHES[ SINGING ACADEMY 


Read her book “SINGERS PILGRIMAGE” 
In preparation: “SINGERS CREDO AND CATECHISM” 202 Rue de 
roms 


Ohe Cleteland Justitute of (usic 


Four year degree courses, Opera School, Orchestra School 
Mrs. FRANKLYN B. Sanpers, Director 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 
Send for Catalog C 
Phones: Academy 3860 
Clarkson 1717 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 133d Street and Conveat Avenue, New York 
Justine Ward Method, Courses I, Il, Ill, IV, V 
Gregorian Chant (Music IV) 

Gregorian Accompaniment 

Liturgical er a @ and Choir Conducting 

Theory, Ear reining, Sight Reading, Melody Writing 

Hermony I, I int I, Il 

Haden oc Mla usical Appreciation 

Vocal Production—Organ—Violin— iano 

Lessons in all the above subjects privately or in class 
For further information, address the Secretary—Audubon 3663 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Ear. V. Moore, Masical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 


Music. 
October 6th 














Paris: Courcelles 























310 Riverside Drive New York 





Victor Records of 
Gregorian Chants 
Pius X Choir conducted 
by Justine Ward 


—Counter 
Choir— 











(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE PIANO 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by: Mmes. Alda, Matzenauer, Miss Emma Otero and 
Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett and Harrington wan Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Telephone: Trafalgar 8993 


ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 
FACULTY OF FIFTY 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE City 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC oe 


Dean 














Pottsville, Pa. 











120 —— 
Avenue 
York 


All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for the training of Super- 
visors of Music in Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation. Catalogue sent on request. 


A school for serious students. 

















LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


CARL J. WATERMAN, 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE 
Dean 


COLLEGE 
Appleton, Wisconsin 








230 WEST 59th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 





American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 
under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 


Fall Term Oct. 6 Telephone Circle 5329 





(incinnati Conservatory Music 


Feunded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 


Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-scre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak &t., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Valentina Aksarova, Russian soprano 
who recently appeared in Paris with great 
success, sang last month at Bournemouth, 
England, at two orchestra concerts under 
the direction of Sir Dan Godfrey. Immedi- 
ately after these concerts Mme. Aksarova 
was scheduled to sail for America. She is 











BUSINESS MEN say 
It's Good Business 
to stop at 


NEW YORKER 


HERE'S something 
pleasantly pros- 
perous in the 
sound of “You 
can get me at the 
Hotel New Yorker.” 
That's just one of the 
reasons so many 
business men are 
always registered 

with us. 
The New Yorker has 2500 rooms, every 
one with radio, tub and shower bath, 
Servidor and circulating ice water. There 
ere four popular-priced restaurants, in- 
cluding Coffee Shop. Rates from $3.50 a 
day. 85% of the rooms are $5, or less. 


Manhattan's Largest and Tallest Hotel 
34th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 


RALPH HITZ - Managing Director 











The PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City’s 
Newest Boardwalk Hotel 


500 ROOMS 


With Sea Water Baths 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Sea Water Swimming Pool. 
Concert Orchestra, Turkish 
and Cabinet Baths. Spacious 
Sun Deck. Fireproof Construction 


Also Beautifully Furnished House- 
keeping Apartments of 1-2-3 and 
4 Rooms, with Complete Hotel 
Service, by the Week, Month or Year 


Under the Management of 


CHARLES D. BOUGHTON 











MUSICAL 


being booked for a concert tour of this coun- 
try by Concert Direction Annie Friedberg. 

Clarence Dickinson has returned from 
Europe, where with Mrs. Dickinson he 
spent the summer collecting folk songs, es- 
pecially in Corsica and the Balearic Islands. 
A visit to the quaint Republic of Andorra 
proved most interesting, but yielded no mu- 
sical results. Two of these finds, a Christ- 
mas carol from Mallorca, and one from 
Corsica, will appear in Dr. Dickinson’s Sa- 
cred Chorus Series this autumn, also a 
beautiful Russian Christmas number, which 
is said to have been sung for two hundred 
years at St. Stephen’s Monastery, near Mos- 
cow, and which Dr. Dickinson obtained 
from one of the Russian exiles. 

Frieda Klink has taken a new studio in 
the Sherman Square Studios. 

Rene Maison, tenor, will appear in To- 
ronto, Canada, on October 19. Mr. Maison 
goes from there to Chicago, where he will 
rejoin the Civic Opera Company. Annie 
Friedberg, Mr. Maison’s manager, reports 
an increasing demand for concerts by this 
artist. 

Georgia Stark, coloratura soprano, will 
be an exclusive KFI artist while she re- 
mains in Los Angeles. On September 13 
she sang at the Biltmore Hotel before the 
Rotary Club, and on October 6 and 9 she 
will sing Rigoletto for the Hollywood and 
Long Beach Opera Reading Clubs. 

California Ricci Guardianship 

Upheld 


The California Supreme Court has sus- 
tained the legality of Miss Elizabeth Lackey’s 
guardianship over Ruggiero and Georgio 
cs Miss Lackey’s attorneys hold that the 

California decision is binding on the New 
York court in the pending habeas corpus 


COURIER 


proceeding brought by the Ricci boys’ par- 
ents. The New York case has been set for 
final hearing on December 15 and the court 
has ordered the boys returned to their par- 
ents on January 1. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Saturday, October 4 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 

negie Hall. 
Wildermann 


evening, Car- 


Institute, evening, Town Hall. 


Sunday, October 5 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
negie Hall. 

Erika Morini, violin, 

Louise Bernhardt, song, afternoon, 


Monday, October 6 


Intercollegiate Saxophone Grand Ensemble, 
ing, Carnegie Hall, 
Beatrice Belkin, song, evening, Town Hall. 


Car- 


evening, Carnegie Hall. 
Town Hall. 


even- 


Tuesday, October 7 


Fritz Kreisler, violin, evening, Carnegie Hall. 


Wednesday, October 8 


Sophie Braslau, song, evening, Carnegie Hall. 
Winifred Keiser, song, evening Town Hall. 


Thursday, October 9 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, evening Carne 
gie Hall. 

Claire Alcée, song, evening, Town Hall. 

Alice Kindler, piano, evening Steinway Hall 


Friday, October 10 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
negie Hall. 
Music Temple of the World, 
iall. 
Celia Branz, 


afternoon, Car- 
’ 
evening, Carnegie 


song, evening, Town Hall. 
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Piano Primer for Juveniles and Adults, 
by Mortimer Wilson.—Mortimer Wilson 
has placed his extraordinarily original, 
novel and individual idea of a piano primer 
with the Century Music Conan, which has 
gotten it out in exemplary style in two 
colors, red and black. The work is printed 
in long form, that is about ten inches long 
and seven inches high, so that the player, 
especially if the player is small, does not 
have to gaze up in the air at the upper part 
of the page on the music stand. 

The composer of this work has shown 
himself also to be a poet, and the simple 
notes are taught by the use of a line of 
verse for each. In this portion of the book 
there is a page to a note. There is a picture 
note with numbered fingers, and the 
picture of the fingers striking the note, and 
other details so that the matter must be im- 
pressed upon the mind of the child in such 
a manner that it will never be forgotten. 

The treble clef is taken up first, ascending 
upward from Middle C, and then the bass 
clef, descending downward from Middle € 
and thus twenty-four pages of the book are 
used, a note to a page. 

A full scale of three octaves is then 
shown. Following this the relationship be- 
tween the simple triads and the scale notes 
is explained, the harmonic part being print- 
ed in red and the scale in black. The whole 
thing is absolutely clear. The triads and the 
dominant seventh chords are all given, and 
a tune is made out of these elements. On 
each successive page harmonic material is 
given, and from it a tune constructed. 

This shows clearly the composer who is 
also a_ skilled teacher, and, perhaps one 
should also say, the teacher who is also a 
skilled composer. Whichever way you take 
it, it is evident that the man who wrote this 
instruction book approaches things from the 
point of view of the composer first, which is 


of a 


quite natural in the case of Wilson, as com- 
posing has been his successful career for a 
good many years. 

This book in its forty pages takes the pu- 
pil far, but in such a manner that any 
thought of mental strain or effort is com- 
pletely banished. It is a notably important 
addition to elementary teaching literature. 
(Century Music Company, New York.) 

Spring Morn, a violin solo, by Frederick 
Stanley Smith.—It is a real pleasure to the 
reviewer to find occasionally, in the great 
mass of music that comes in, a piece that is 
altogether outstanding. This is one of the 
sort. The tune is simple and unaffected, 
easy to play, although it goes to the third 
position, and is decidedly original. This com- 
ment applies to the trio as well as to the 
principal melody, which is twice repeated, 
leading to an agreeable development toward 
the end and to a vivace coda. (White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co., Boston). 
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Dr. G. de KOOS 


Concert Manager 


TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


9 Dedelstraat The Hague, Holland 








Saturday, October 11 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 
Concert, paseneee Poale Zion Society, evening, 
Town Hall. 


Sunday, October 12 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 


negie Hall. 
Walter Gieseking, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall. 


Monday, October 13 


evening, Carnegie Hall. 
and U. S. Army Band, af- 


Car 


Florence Easton, song, 

Arion Singing Society 
ternoon, Town Hall. 

Vernon Bestor and his compositions, evening, Town 
Hall. - 


Tuesday, October 14 
Alfred Wallenstein, cello, evening, Carnegie Hall. 
La Argentina, dance, evening, Town Hall, 
Wednesday, October 15 
Town Hall. 
Bechstein- Moore 
Carnegie Hall 


Hazel Harrison, piano, evening, 
Winifred Christie, recital on the 
Double-Keyboard piano, evening, 
Thursday, October 16 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, evening, 
gie Hall. 
.a Argentina, evening, Town Hall. 
Friday, October 17 
Orchestra, afternoon, 


Carne 


dance, 


Philharmonic-Symphony Car- 


negie Hall 
Ruggiero Ricci, 
La Argentina, 


PHILIPP ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and her own com- 
positions, Available for Recitals, etc. 
A. W. A. Club, 353 W. 57th St., New York 
Tel. Columbus 6100 


Carnegie Hall. 
Town all. 


violin, 
dance, 


evening, 
evening, 














HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 


Address Harold Land Megt., 
Yonkers, : 
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EUROPEAN MANAGER OF: 
Hampton Institute. The Dayton Westminster Choir 


MORINI 


MANAGER 


of Concerts and Operatic Attractions 


42, rue Pasquier, PARIS 
CABLE: KONZMORINI 118, 


PARIS 


The Hampton Choir of 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 


out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 un, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


WANTED—A MAN OR 
INTELLIGENCE, GOOD 
ANCE AND BUSINESS 
TO INTERVIEW BUSINESS 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE IN PAT- 
ERSON AND VICINITY, IN THE 
INTEREST OF THE PATERSON 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. AD- 
DRESS: JAMES DEANE, 350 RED- 
WOOD AVENUE, PATERSON, N. J. 





APPEAR- 
ABILITY 
AND 


WOMAN OF 


| Upright 


WANTED—Workers to become Fundamen- 
tal Voice Teachers. “Perfect Center” in 
Voice, (ten to twenty lessons), immediate 
and daily improvement. You acquire “Per- 
fect Center” in voice, you become a vocal 
authority and can impart “IT” to others. 
This is the Sound and Voice Age—become 
—“The Voice Teacher” in your commun- 
ity. Address La Forest, 707 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Telephone Circle 1350. 





| TO SUBLET—Attractively furnished studio 


in Hotel Ansonia—on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays throughout the coming season. 
Reasonable rental. Hardman Grand Piano. 
References. Address: “S. R. H.,.” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street 
New York. 





PIANOS FOR RENT 


$4, $5 per 
BALDW TN 
Street, New 


for rent—$3, 
Also grands. 
20 East 54th 


pianos 
month and up. 
PIANO CO.,, 
York City. 





ADDRESS WANTED: Russell Blake 
Howe, concert pianist and teacher who 
formerly had a studio in Steinway Hall. 
“D. H. G.,” care of Musica Courter, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 





STUDIO TO SUBLET—Spacious studio 
on West 74th Street to sublet part time 
on Mondays, Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
Will rent to instrumentalists only. Mason 
& Hamlin grand piano. Address “S. K. L.” 
care of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





MUSIC STUDENTS! Here is your long 
awaited opportunity to be affiliated with a 
well known musical club, which has your 
interest at heart. Debuts arranged for the 
well equipped—also vocal scholarships 
with established teacher—engagements se- 
cured. Call mornings and meet the secre- 
7 ial write 817 Steinway Hall, New 

ork. 





FOR RENT—Magnificent studio on 95th 
Street near West End Avenue, New 
York. Grand Piano. To be had by the 
hour, day, week or month. Reasonable. 
Telephone Riverside 3805. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up: Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St, ‘New York. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


What Is Ahead for the Piano Business?—A Dealer Starts the Dis- 
cussion With a Few Searching Questions—An Answer 
Based on Analysis and Experience 


Now that the imaginary line of Labor Day is 
past, and there has been no miraculous restoration 
of business, piano men generally seem to feel that 
they have been misled, and that there is no revival 
in sight. The writer, however, wants to say that 
there is a gradual and general uplift as to business 
and this probably caused by the aroused confidence 
in the people which may be a realization of the 
anticipated revival after Labor Day. 

Piano dealers, as has been noted before in this 
department, have been looking forward to a revival 
in piano selling. Those who have been disappointed 
up to this time, must remember that all other com- 
mercial lines must revive before the uplift is felt 
im pianos. 

There are many dealers who are in doubt as to 
the future. Here comes a letter from a dealer which 
seems to mirror the condition of mind of many 
other dealers. Here is a situation that indicates in- 
decision when there should be decision. The writer 
is asked for an opinion. He has been giving his 
opinions for these many weeks, but he is willing 
to go over the subject again. The following from 
one of many letters opens the subject. This dealer 


says in part: 
A Query 

“I have been reading your articles on piano Sell- 
ing with the idea I could make up my mind what to 
do as to my own business, in which I have been all 
my life, for my father started it and it was left to 
me when he departed this life some fifteen years 
ago. I know I have what you call ‘name value’ for 
our ways of carrying on our business has always 
been upright and honest. During the past depres- 
sion, my business has been just the same as others 
and I can not blame myself for conditions that have 
lost business. We have been able to just about 
break even, but I find that this is in reality a loss, 
for our installment paper has in a measure been 
absorbed, and to use one of your expressions, ‘there 
has been no replacement.’ 

“What I want to ask you is, do you believe the 
future holds anything like a return to the business 
like we had before the great felling off in piano 
selling the past few years? Will you answer this 
and tell me what you believe; or, in other words, 
‘will I have to start all over again’ and follow the 
example of my revered father when he started in 
business, and can I build up again as he did?” 


The Answer 


That house really has “name value.” It is located 
in a city of about one hundred and fifty thousand 
as the population in the territory that can be worked. 
If memory serves right, three or four years ago 
there were eight dealers in that city. Today there 
are four, and one might say only three, as one of the 
four left is in financial difficulties. If this dealer 
goes out of business, there will be left in this center 
of one hundred and fifty thousand population, three 
piano dealers. It is easy to see that the one who 
wrote the letter from which the above is quoted, 
bids fair to remain in business, if he but holds on 
and awaits that revival which is slowly but surely 
coming to this great country. That house went 
through the trials and tribulations of 1907 and it 
was in a formative state in 1893. Those two dates 
will be recalled as of National importance in that 
there was a great crisis in each of those years that 
was far more serious in their effects than the one 
this country has just passed through. 

Therefore, our correspondent can feel well as- 
sured that if he maintains his business along the 
lines that it has been rfin for the past forty years, 
he will have a profit making business such as has 
blessed that old name house all these many years, 


and which has successfully passed through the panics 
of the four preceding decades. It may be that 
during the life of the son of the founder, the 
business has been easy, and “fifteen years ago” does 
not cover the panic of 1907, therefore, the present 
head of the house passed through years that have not 
brought the cruel depression that has come to this 
country during the past three years. 

It may be true that much of the installment paper 
has been absorbed in meeting the running expenses 
of that old house, but certainly the name value is re- 
tained, the most valuable consideration in any in- 
ventory, but often over-valued by those who wish 
to profit on the work of those who created a name 
value, but dishonored the name value through meth- 
ods that are well known and properly expressed 
through the bargain offerings, stencils and special 
sales. That old house has never resorted to such 
name wrecking policies. It maintained a steady 
business year in and year out, met its obligations 
promptly, held its own paper, and carries with it the 
confidence of the home banks, and has never been 
compelled to ask for extensions or bought on longer 
time than the intake of cash would enable meeting 
of maturities promptly. In another part of this let- 
ter, the dealer refers to these facts and they are 
known to the writer, although, he has never met 
personally the dealer who writes. 

The reputation of this house stands high with the 
manufacturers and even today its standing with the 
home banks its name value is untarnished, his 
credit with the manufacturers high, he should con- 
tinue in business and he will find that before long 
there will come to him that flow of profitable busi- 
ness, probably not as large as in the past, but of 
the nature that will give him good returns and en- 
able him to carry on in a way that will hold him 
his good standing with his friends and his neighbors. 


The Starting Point 


There is one thing, however, that at this period 
the dealer should enter into with microscopic inten- 
sity, and that is, has he reduced his overhead and 
his inventory to that point during these hard times 
which would have enabled him to tide over without 
the absorbing his assets in the way of installment 
paper? It is assumed that his inventory has been 
reduced, for no dealer could afford to carry a large 
inventory when business has not been good. It is 
also taken for granted that collections have not been 
what they should be and that his past due is above 
the normal, which would indicate that probably his 
confidence has weakened and he has not forced col- 
lections as he should, 

It has been the opinion of the writer that no piano 
dealer, if he had good installment paper, could fail 
to make collections for there is the same amount of 
money in this country today as there was a year ago 
or two years ago. We must admit that there has 
been a great falling off as to industrial production 
and this means an army of unemployed. All this 
has effected the piano trade in a way that indicates 
that the unemployed have been unable to purchase 
the cheap pianos that form such a percentage in the 
gross production of the industrials. This is proven 
in the fact that practically every maker of cheap 
pianos is practically out of business. 

The house that is under discussion has always 
held to high grade makes and did very little, if any, 
in stencil selling. The paper, therefore, of that 
house should have brought in a greater percentage 
as to collections, but it is evident from the figures 
given by the dealer, he has not had confidence enough 
to repossess pianos or to have had the strength of 
mind to force repossessions if people did not meet 
their payments. 


If the dealer was carrying a large amount of in- 
stallment paper representing the sale of cheap pianos, 
then would his past due be explained, but the fact 
that while that house has done a good business, it 
has not, even in the best of times, struggled for a 
large gross business, built up through the selling of 
cheap stencils and no tone pianos. 

As to the Future 


Answering this dealer’s question as to the future, 
it is the belief of the writer that the future for 
him is bright and that if he disposes of his business 
or liquidates it, he will not have enough to enter into 
another line of commerce, for he has been bred to 
and raised as a piano man and would find himself 
helpless in any other line of commerce. The old 
saying, “once a piano man, always a piano man,” 
is apparent in this, that as a piano man he has been 
trained to sell pianos, and when he endeavors to 
sell something else, he finds himself at a loss, a man 
without experience that he can sell, for the selling 
of pianos is something so entirely different from 
that of any other offering in the retail way, that he 
finds himself helpless and no path in which to turn. 

This dealer who makes known his uncertainty, 
has lost confidence because his way has been so easy 
in the past, and this is his first “bump.” He wants 
to pull himself together and by a close scrutiny of 
his statements, the elimination of all overhead that 
does not produce, the laying aside of probably a 
pride that is worth nothing, getting down to pro- 
verbial expression of “brass tacks,” starting in at 
his home expenses, and carrying it into his business 
expenses. He will find that in due course of time, 
there will come that reward which always is ob- 
tained by throwing aside false estimates and getting 
at the truth, which a lot of piano dealers are finding 
they have lacked the courage to do, fooling them- 
selves with the idea that false figures bolster credit, 
when in truth, false figures, even though they fool 
the one who makes them, never fools the keen credit 
men who are responsible for accommodations. 

In his syndicated column “Today,” Arthur Bris- 
bane recently said, after commenting on a bad day 
in Wall Street, and stating wheat had reached its 
lowest quotation in twenty-four years, “When it is 
very dark, you may expect the dawn. The man who 
has most to fear is the one most easily frightened.” 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 




















THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 














Where to Buy 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 





action, the — a, y standard of the World. 
45th St., New York City. 


457 West 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, marufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendor, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
- “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser."’ 





MUSICAL COURIER 


| Piano and Musical Instrument Section 


“The Creation of 


a Finer Piano” 


A Glimpse of the Lester Factory 


Few musicians, perhaps, realize the extent of 
meticulous planning and skilled workmanship that 
goes into the building of a piano. It takes years, 
literally, to make a fine piano when one takes into 
consideration the intelligent selection of wood and 
the careful seasoning of the maple, chestnut and 
spruce, before the actual building of the piano starts. 
This means planning for years ahead and requires 
an immense amount of space. One of the best 
equipped piano factories in the country is located in 
Lester, Pa., where the famous Lester pianos are pro- 
duced. Here one can see the art of piano making 
carried to a high point of excellence. In this thirty 
acre plant are gathered the finest of materials, skilled 
workmen and technical experts, and up-to-date me- 
chanical equipment—all items in the process of creat- 
ing pianos of the highest grade. 

Several acres in the plant are taken up with sheds 
for the storage and seasoning of the wood. From 
one to two years are required before the wood is 
ready for use. In the huge sheds there are piled up 
enough wood to last nearly four years, even if fur- 
ther supplies should be cut off. 

It is interesting to note the painstaking care that 
goes into each and every step in the construction of 
the Lester grand. The first step is making the rim. 
The rim is composed of fifteen or more layers of 
hard rock-maple veneer steamed, glued together, and 
bent into shape in a massive press. It is then re- 
moved, allowed to remain a month for seasoning, and 
placed in a large kiln. The temperature and humid- 
ity of this kiln are held constant by means of auto- 
matic controlling instruments. Here in the course 
of a few weeks the glue dries thoroughly and the last 
trace of moisture eliminated. The rims are then 








WANTED 


PIANO SALESMAN WANTED—An excellent opportunity for an 
experienced and energetic piano salesman, with an old established 
Advise full particulars and references in first letter. 


House Co., Wheeling, W. Va 





music house 
Address: C. A. 








DISTINCTIVE 
TONE QUALITY 


For generations Poehlmann Music 
Wire and Fly Brand Tuning Pins 
have made many pianos famous for 


their renowned tonal qualities. 


The continued prestige of Fly 

Brand Pins and Poehlmann Wire 

is due solely to quality. Every de- 

tail is watched minutely. Made 

from special drawn wire by men 
who have done nothing else for a lifetime, they em- 
body every known requisite for quality. That is 
why many manufacturers of high grade pianos de- 
mand Poehlmann Wire and Fly Brand Pins. 


SOLE AGENT U. S. A. 


AMERICAN PIANO SUPPLY CO. 
corer OO & CO. 


104-106 East 13th St. 
New York, N. Y. 











veneered with mahogany or walnut, and given sev- 
eral coats of lacquer. 

Installing the sounding boards is a delicate opera- 
tion. The board must be arched like the top of a 
violin, and securely fastened to the inner-rim. The 
board must be strong, yet flexible, for the tension of 
the strings, passing over the bridge, is directly upon 
it. It is of spruce, of turned-grain construction for 
strength, and is three-sixteenths of an inch at its 
greatest depth, gradually tapering off according to 
scale. The care given to this operation and the ex- 
cellence of the material used explains why few Lester 
soundboards develop cracks. Another instance of 
careful selection is in the fact that the Lester Piano 
Company makes its own bass strings, not for reasons 
of economy but to assure the highest quality. 

The action used in the Lester grand is the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross, the finest procurable anywhere in 
the world. 

A special feature of the Lester grand is the fine 
sensitive touch, which is actually “built into the 
piano.” This intricate operation involves the individ- 
ual regulation of each note. As a result the action 
of the Lester grand is so responsive that even the 
most delicate pianissimo effects can be produced 
without the use of the soft pedal. 

One of the big reasons behind the well earned 
reputation the Lester now enjoys is the presence of 
Paul M. Zeidler, Lester technician, who understands 
piano tone and how to “build” it as is given to few 
men to know. Associated with him in this work is 
Edwin T. Macoomb, also a fine technician, who was 
formerly associated with some of the leading Euro- 
pean piano factories. 

The Lester meets with the approval of musicians 
everywhere, and evidence of this is its choice as the 
official piano of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company and 
the Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia. 
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The Inventory Tax 
The state of Mississippi has thrown something re- 
sembling a bombshell into the ranks of its retail mer- 
chants by a new piece of legislation designed to in- 
crease state revenue by direct taxation on retail 
business. This is the so-called “inventory tax” which 
is levied in addition to the regular sales tax of one- 
quarter of one per cent. on the gross business. The 
inventory tax as officially promulgated follows the 
scale printed below: 
Stock 
Never Exceeding 
$1,000 
2,000 
3,500 
5,000 
7,500 
10,000 
12,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
35,000 
50,000 
75,000 
100,000 
125,000 
150,000 
50,000 200,000 
200,000 250,000 


@ This law has aroused a storm of protest, but to 
little avail. It is predicted that it will mean a radi- 
cal cutting down of inventories, thus holding up the 
efficient operation of business. On the other hand 
there is a fact that few of those who are affected 
by the legislation seem to realize, and that is the fact 
that nearly all stores carry along a lot of “dead” 
stock. With the tax penalty in view it certainly 
seems that there will be more careful buying and 
more rigorous cleaning out of inventory “stickers” 
than has hitherto been the case. In the meanwhile 
the state of Mississippi needs the money—and is 
getting it. 


Stock 
Sometimes Exceeding 
$300 
1,000 
2,000 
3,500 
5,000 
7,500 
10,000 
12,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
35,000 
50,000 
75,000 
100,000 
125,000 
150, 
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Radio Ballyhoo Banned 


Cleveland has just passed a new city ordinance 
forbidding the use of store door loud speakers and 
other noise making devices for advertising purposes 
in the main business section of the city. The new 
regulation, section 2943 of the municipal code, reads 
as follows: 

“That no person shall erect or locate any device, 
apparatus, radio, ticker or noise-emitting device, in 
the front part of his premises or in the front of 


October 4, 1930 
his premises, in the city of Cleveland, for general 
advertising purposes or for the soliciting trade or 
soliciting attention to any goods, wares, merchandise, 
instrument or device offered for sale which shall by 
mechanical or electrical means emit any sounds or 
noises so as to annoy, disturb or attract passers by 
on the public thoroughfares.” 
jill 


S. L. Curtis to Handle New 
Line of German Harpsichords 


S. L. Curtis, enterprising New York piano dealer 
and U. S. representative for the Grotrian-Steinweg 
piano, returned to this country on September 22 
after a month and a half abroad. The trip was in 
the nature of a combined business and pleasure tour 
and took Mr. Curtis to Germany, France, England, 
Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and Czecho- 
Slovakia. While abroad Mr. Curtis arranged to take 
the American representation for a full line of mod- 
ern harpsichords and clavichords, made by the 
famous old German house of J. C. Neupert, of 
Bamberg. These instruments are beautifully made 
with all the advanced knowledge of modern piano 
making added to the old world charm of the instru- 
ments themselves. The first shipment of harpsi- 
chords and clavichords will be on exhibition in the 
Curtis warerooms on Fifty-seventh street the latter 
part of October. 

The piano business abroad, said Mr. Curtis in 
speaking of his observations on his trip, is in a bad 
condition. Few pianos are being sold in European 
countries, due to general business depression and the 
consequent unemployment, and the export trade has 
not reached anything near its pre-war proportions. 
There are many rumors of dissolutions and combina- 
tions that indicate a general housecleaning within 
the trade with the weaker and less progressive firms 
being hardest hit. As an interesting sidelight of his 
trip Mr. Curtis is proudly wearing in his coat lapel 
an unusual insignia, a diamond and platinum pin 
modeled upon airplane propeller. It was presented 
to him by the general manager of a German air 
transport company in recognition of the fact that 
Mr. Curtis traveled more “air miles” in the com- 
pany’s passenger planes than any American to visit 
Germany this year. 











PERKINS 


Proved Products 


Vegetable Glues—Originated by Frank G. 
Perkins twenty-five years ago and 
developed to a state of perfection in 
brands that meet specifications for 
plywood construction from high 
grade pianos to box shooks. Newest 
development Core Joint Glue—quick 
setting and dependable. 


Casein Glues—Manufactured, tested and 
proved right by men long experienced 
in selecting and blending casein water- 
proof glues. Grades that will meet 
every specification for aircraft or any 
plywood. Special development Sheet 
Metal Veneer Glue for gluing metal, 
hard rubber and other materials to 
wood. Also Casein Sizing Glue. 


Liquid Glues—For Cabinet Work—Label 
Work on Wood or Tin—or what you 
will. 


Linoleum Cement—Waterproof or Reg- 
ular. 


Core Filler—Dry or Paste for filling holes 
and cracks in cores, floors, etc. 


Quick Repair—Paste in various colors to 
repair checks, splits and similar de- 
fects in solid wood or face veneers. 


Caustic Soda 
Casein 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 
Lansdale, Penn., U. S. A. 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorx 
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The Instrument of 
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Its Supreme Tone Heard in ge 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross || W URLITTZER 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that P 1anos 


Creates True Tone Color Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 


Art Case Designs and Prices 
Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. U.S.A. 
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For eighty years holding to 
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center of America for As a basis of production 


sixty-two years | MATHUSHEK by the same family 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos ss 


Factory and Offices en ee F.RA DLE, Inc. 


NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS MaTHUSHEK P1ANo MANUFACTURING Co. 609-611-613 West 36th Street, 


NEW YORK 132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York 
New York City 


| ““Ohe World's Finest Instrument” | 
|Grotrian-Sieinwen 


Makers, BRAUNSCHWEIG, Germany 












































eNoted for Purity of Tone and Artistic Case Designs 





Curtis Distrisutinc Corp. S. L. Curtis, Inc. 
Samuel L. Curtis, President Retail Warerooms 
Wholesale Warehouse 117 W. 57th Se. 
New York City New York City 
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LS sane Siéaskin 


Well Known Vocal Instructor and 
Coach, Who Has Artists Appear- 
ing, Successfully in Europe and 
With the Metropolitan and 


ChicaZo Civic Opera Companies. 














